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PREFACE 


Kajap is an eagle among canaries. The Jitfle ones 
do chirp because they must but not with their native 
abandon for the shadow of the eagle falls on them 

Rajaji's is a name to conjure with If there is 
any one in India who does not play to the gallery, he 
is Rajaji He cherishes certain fundamental 
principles and is bold enough to fight for them and 
preserve them even against heavy odds He has 
been for some j ears the one-man opposition to the 
Congress government at the Centre 

Throughout his life, he has been a bold champion 
of causes which he deems good and just E\en at 
the age of ninety two, be continues to be the most 
formidable force in the public life of the countrj 

Alone, Rajaji fought for a principle though the 
whole Congress including Gandhiji turned against 
him In the words of Sri Jayaprakash Narain, 
“amoDg the planets which made up the Gandhian 
solar sjetem, only Rajaji shone brightest as a 
mental phenomenon '* 

* All our minds did not function critically in the 
presence of Mahatmaji Rajaji s faith in Mahatmaji 
was tremendous but he never allowed his mind to 
slip away Rajaji brought an extra-ordinarily keen 
and analytical mind to bear on every question that 
came before us ” (Nehru) 

“ Rajaji is at least six months ahead of me ”, 
said Gandhiji and called him “his consc eree- 



keeper He is a great social reformer, never afraid 
to act according to his belief, His political wisdom 
and integrity arc beyond question. Rajaji is one of 
my old friends .and was known to be the best ex- 
ponent in word and deed of all I stand for. That in 
1942, he differed from me, I know. AH honour 
to him for the boldness with which he publicly 
avowed the difference *\ 

In the year 1947, Gandhiji said, at Noakhali: 

“ If only bad I heeded Rajaji, I would not have to 
witness the terrible sights which carac to pass during 
partition 

What is the secret of Rajaji’s strength and 
wisdom? Lord Mountbatten answers the question 
thus “He has achieved strength through humility and 
wisdom and as such he is a rare and refreshing spirit;” 

We are now on the way to democratic socialism 
which according to Rajaji is a strange goal for India. 
The substantive has shrunk into a mere qualifying 
word. Rajaji believes that it is his mission to 
restore the word to its rightful place. He has lighted 
his torch and those who are of his way of thinking 
have sworn to keep it burning. 

When the pendulum swings far to one side, it 
usually swings at the first opportunity to the other 
extreme. 

Every Demosthenes has his Aeschinus. We like 
our great men to come before us in couples and in 
our minds we can scarcely see them alone— Pitt 
without Fox, Gladstone without Disraeli, Nehru 
without Rajaji. 



INTRODUCTION 


The student of Indian politics will note three well- 
marked stages in the history of our freedom move- 
ment. 

The Indian National Congress at its inception 
was nothing more than an association of gentlemen 
of means and leisure, loyal to the government and 
with no loftier aim than that of thanking for old 
boons and asking for new ones in the offing Every 
acknowledgment of gratitude was an expression of 
their lively sense of future favours Even the most 
radical of our liberal politicians of the closing years 
of the last century dared not think of a free, inde- 
pendent India To them, it was an article of faith 
that the destiny of India was ever bound up with that 
of England and that India should ever remain the 
brightest jewel in the British Crown 

As years passed, the tone and temper of the 
Congress changed Hopes deferred indefinitely 
provoked even the most moderate of our politicians 
Pious resolutions and moving appeals, still retained 
as a clever ruse, did not deceive the government 
which grew alert znd watchful Then came Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak who declared with the vehemence 
of a prophet that India’s gca J was freedom from 
foreign domination Resurgent India found its 
voice in Tilak Government unleashed its powers, 
sedition became popular, and the trek to prison 
started 



As if to save the country from utter disaster, 
Mahatma Gandhi appeared on the scene with his 
twin creeds of Ahimsa and Truth. Under his leader- 
ship, Congress developed into a truly national 
organisation. It gathered around it a halo of other- 
worldliness and politics became a way of life, the 
permanent occupation of millions of our countrymen. 
Gandhian politics was in essence a way of life which 
made every Indian a Congressman and every Con- 
gressman a hero and a martyr. 

For long, the non-violent fight went on. The 
struggle seemed endless. Our lives were lit up 
with the fire of pain and they gave forth incense 
but like all incense it blended with the common air 
and left nothing tangible behind. Civil disobedience 
and long periods behind prison bars gave us heroes 
and martyrs but did not bring us anywhere near our 
goal. 

The Simon Commission appointed by the British 
Government to consider the question of constitu- 
tional reforms in India was successfully boycotted 
by the Congress. After the publication of the report 
of the Commission, there were three Round Table 
Conferences in London. Gandhiji alone attended one 
of them. Inspite of *our suspicion and protest, the 
British Parliament passed the Government of India 
Act ofl 934 which contemplated an Indian Federa- 
tion with autonomous provinces. 

Our faith in non-co-operation was as strong as 
ever. Our idealism would not brook any compromise 
and yet, there was the feeling that we must do some- 
thing more than shout slogans, voice protests, and 



meekly march to jail Britain had not given us what 
we wanted but it had given us something which if 
used with tact and discretion might take us along the 
road to freedom The idealists did indeed grumble 
but had grace enough to yield to the wishes of those 
who wanted to try the constitutional path It was 
a leap m the dark but it was taken The Congress 
contested the elections, won resounding victories, and 
came to power-after a good deal of negotiations 
between Irdia and England and between the Congress 
and the Viceroy — in eight out of the eleven pro 
viaces The Congress condescended to try provincial 
autonomy but disdained the Federal part of the 
constitution 

This constitutional phase beginning from 1937 
was the theme of my book “Congress in office” 
published in Bombay in March 1940 with a Fore- 
word from Sri Bulabhai De*>ai of revered memory 
This short-lived glory was followed unexpectedly by 
the darkness tint crept in with the coming of the 
war and the exit of the Congress from the constitu 
tional scene in 1939 The Viceroy suspended in- 
definitely the Federal part of the constitution under 
the double pretext of the war and of the reluctance of 
the Congress to work it Mr Jinnah the leader of 
the Muslim League had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Federal scheme which with all its weightageof 
separate electorates could offer his community very 
little political power, given a timely burial Wrecking 
the federal scheme was the first step in the making 
of Pakistan 

Congress quitted places of power and took its 
position at the barricade It was willing to strike 



but afraid to wound. The government interested in 
nothing but the war-effort paid little heed to the 
demands and denunciations of the Congress. At 
this critical stage, Sri Rsjagopalachari came out with 
his plan of a national government which after pro- 
tracted discussion and with a good deal of hesitation 
was approved by the Congress High Command, but 
the Viceroy was in no mood to talk politics. 

Now we pass on to the Japanese menace and the 
abortive Cripps* Mission. Rajaji’s famous resolution 
in the Working Committee of the Congress, his ad- 
vice to accept Cripps’ proposals, and work the consti- 
tutional scheme with all its defects and his voluntary 
resignation from the Congress to propagate freely his 
views are given the respectful notice they deserve. 

The “Quit India’* resolution, instead of fright- 
ening the Government, led Congressmen into jail. 
Non-participation of the Congress in the war-effort 
did not materially affect the tenour and conclusion 
of the war. 

Victory came to the Allies and Lord Wavell invited 
the leaders of the Congress to participate to what 
has come to be known as the Simla conference- 
From 1945 to 1947, Congress clung to the constitu. 
tional path. The failure of the Simla conference, 
the searching of hearts that followed, and the pain- 
ful awareness of the fact that Mr. Jinnah was no Don 
Qui*ot tilting against the wind-mill, helped the 
leaders of the Congress to look upon politics as 
something real, prosaic and mundane. 

When, after the war, the Labour party came to 



power in England, Mr. Atlec, the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues told the Congress and the Muslim 
League that the responsibility to solve the Indian 
problem rested with Indians themselves. The Cabi- 
net Missions’s patient but futile endeavours to bring 
the League aod the Congress together, the passing of 
the initiative from Indian to British hands, the award 
of the Cabinet Mission, the helpless interim govern- 
ment, the cruel and tragic happenings in Bengal and 
in the Punjab, the interminable wranglings over the 
Constituent Assembly, the fixing of the date of 
British withdrawal, and the final decision to divide 

and be free in short, all the stages of the last 

phase of our constitutional strivings are dealt with 
in the following pages in detail and without bias. 
We reached the end of the road but not of the road 
which we had chosen for ourselves, and not the end 
which we had sworn by for years. 

History is not a science. It is an art. They say 
that a successful history can be written only by dint 
of imagination and imagination is subjective, per- 
sonal. Dorothy Thompson once said to Churchill 
that history would place him among the world’s great 
men but Mr. Churchill replied, “that will depend 
on who writes history”. 

Yes, it all depends on who writes our history. 


The Author. 



RAJAJI FORMULA 


“The Muslim League should endorse the Indian demand 
for independence and co-operate with the Congress In the 
formation of a provisional interim government for the transi- 
tional period; 

2. The Congress would agree, after the termination of 
the war, to the appointment of a commission for demarcating 
contiguous districts in the north-west and north-east of India 
where the Muslims were in absolute majority; 

3. In the areas, thus demarcated, a plebiscite of all the 
inhabitants held on the basis of adult franchise or some equi- 
valent device would decide the issue of separation from India. 
If the majority decided in favour of forming a sovereign State 
separate from India, such decision would be given effect to; 

4. In the event of separation, mutual agreement would 
be entered into for safeguarding defence, commerce, com- 
munications and other essentia! matters and finally, (5) these 
terms would be binding only in case of transfer by Britain of 
full power and responsibility for .the government of India 


With Gandhiji’s approval, Rajaji approached Jinnah. 



RAJAJI AND GANDHI JI. 


There was far more an common 
between them on the human plane than 
the difference that had of late marked 
their respective approach to some of 
1 the political problems of the day- 
■ Rajaji had mortgaged his heart to 
Gandhi ji even before he had met him, 
since the fame of the Mahatma’s South 
African deeds had reached India and 
Gandhi ji, the fisher of men- on his 
part had ever sworn that a richer 
haul than Rajaji had not come into 
his net. 


AN INTERLUDE. 


Slogans and ‘Sutras’, satiagraha and martyrdom 
gave the national movement its thrills and its glory. 
Our lives were lit up with the fire of pain and they 
gave forth incense, but like all incense, it blended 
with the common air and left nothing tangible be- 
hind. Turning the other cheek, had by long and 
endless iteration lost most of its pristine glory. . Even 
within the hierarchy and in the ranks of the faithful, 
martyrdom was losing its original savour and fasci- 
nation. “ A charge in earnest, were it but a mill ”, 
ceased to be the slogan of those who looked around 
and found themselves face to face with a new and 
challenging situation. There was a swing towards 
constitutionalism, a reluctant straying into the path 
of realism and compromise. “Bairicade life” for the 
time being gave way to the constitutional. 

In the year 1935 the British Parliament passed 
the Government of India Act with the modest object 
of “ associating Indians in the administration of the 
country” in a larger measure than before. The de- 
clared policy of the rulers of India was to take the 
country step by step towards self-government and in 
their. view, the Act of 1935 was an honest fulfillment 
of this policy. They did not seem to gloat over it 
for they knew that even moderate Indian opinion was 
not enthusiastic about it, though a Royal Commission 
and three Round Table conferences had pressed it 
into shape. Britain at this time had the courage to 
force upon India a scheme of reform without waiting 
for the approval of the “different elements in India’s 
national life”. The scheme was, in essence, a gift to 
India, which was oddly enough, regarded by some 
as an unwanted gift which only stirred up our age- 
long and d^ep-rooted suspicion of the rulers. 
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The critics of the reform said that it was inten- 
ded to delude the world with a specimen of Britain’s 
sincerity and to strengthen the allegiance of those 
who fawned upon the British Crown for protection 
and patronage, but even the habitual apologists of 
the British Government were lukewarm in their 
praise of the Federal Scheme. It was indeed imper- 
fectly shaped and reluctantly offered. The represen- 
tatives of the people had very little power but the 
Princes who were unwilling to come out of their an- 
cient world, who seemed to resist every change that 
was deemed conducive to progress, came in for 
special favour They had greater representation rn 
the Federal legislature than was warranted by their 
political importance and public spirit. They were 
indeed used as a kind of ballast for the ship which 
was obviously entering a stormy and unknown sea. 
The scheme was so manipulated that the federal part 
of it could function only with the sweet will of the 
Princes, and the Princes played their cards with 
remarkable dexterity. Conscious of the importance 
they derived from this novel constitutional experi- 
ment. they went on bargaining with the Governor- 
General for terms which would help them to streng- 
then their claims against the Paiamount Power ard 
their resistance to the urge for freedom and demo- 
cracy of their own people. No wonder, the Indian 
National Congress looked upon the federation scheme 
as a political" subteifuge to humiliate Indians and 
hoodwink Indian Nationalism. 

Ytt, it was not, as was looked upon then, an 
un mixed evil. The Congress with its eyes fixed upon 
immediate, unalloyed freedom, cither did not discern 
this goodness or did i ot care to discern it Had it 
been a little more tolerant in its attitude to the 
Princes, a little less theoretical in its notions of 
politics, and not too openly suspicious of the inten- 
tions of the government, the federal scheme would 
have taken shape and the cry for Pakistan would not 
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have rent the air. Both the Princes and the Congress 
played for comparatively small stakes and lost the one 
prize worth winning. Political enthusiasm, and 
even political idealism we had, but political foresight, 
the very necessary complement to them was not then 
much in evidence. The seed of Pakistan was sown 
when the Congress failed to get the federal scheme 
ushered in. With a little compromise, the Princes 
could have been won over. Co-operation in a com- 
mon enterprise would have smoothed differences anp 
brought about identity of interests between British 
India and Indian India, but this was not to be. 

If the Congress looked upon the Princes as a set 
of political 'pariahs*, the Viceroy went out of his 
way in wooing them and the more he wooed them, 
the more distant they became. The time the Viceroy 
lost in wooing them has been the undoing of India. 
Fortunately for him, the atmosphere was calm. 
Inspite of their stern opposition to the Act, Congress- 
men decided to participate in the general elections 
which were to precede the inauguration of the 
reform. The franchise was wider then before, and 
Congress with its hold on the people was confident of 
triumphing over all other parties in the country, but 
the decision to fight the elections was taken only after 
a keen controversy The idealists within the Congress 
opposed the reform tooth and nail bjt the realists 
argued that here was an opportunity for the Congress 
to show that it had the right to be the spokesman of 
the people. Not to exploit it would betray want of 
wisdom and statesmanship Even if the Congress 
stood aloof, the elections would be held and “reac- 
tionaries” and “vested interests” would crowd the 
'jeg'is'lature and work the reform. Congressmen from 
the South who throughout the long history of this 
great organisation stood for realism in politics at last 
succeeded in veering the Congress towards constitu- 
tionalism. It plunged itself heart and soul into the 
elections. Lord Linlithgow took it as a good omen, 



this straying of the Congress into the path of con- 
stitutionalism. 

The elections were a challenge and a revelation; 
a challenge to the might of the government, and a 
revelation to all those who hugged the belief that 
Congress would not play the constitutional game 
Yesmen, careerists, and opportunists who entered 
the field against the Congress were routed and driven 
to make an inglorious exit from the political arena 
The Congress topped the polls in eight out of the 
cJe\en provinces of India and was the Ja rgest single 
party in the Central Assembly The Indian people 
declared in unmistakable voice that they wanted a 
change of masters. / 

The disillusioned Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State for India found themselves in an unenviable 
plight, but they could not go against the provisions 
of the Act. The Governors had to call the leader* of 
the Congress in the eight legislatures to form the 
government. They did invite the leaders but the 
leaders refused to shoulder the burden of govern- 
ment in the absence of a definite assurance from the 
Governors According to the Government of India 
Act of 1935, the Governors had enormous powers, 
reserved and discretionary, by the exercise of which 
they could convert the ministries into despicable 
puppets The leaders wanted the assurance that the 
special and discretionary power* of the Governors 
would not be used to thwart their freedom and 
mitiatne Neither the Governors nor the Governor- 
General could give this assurance asked for. A poli- 
tical deadlock followed The King’s government 
l ad Ui V- car c rod ao. and. tbn Governors, appointed 
interim ministers from among those who were eager 
to rush m where angels feared to tread In the 
meanwhile parleys went on between the Congress and 
the Governor-General and between the Governor- 
General and the India Ofl ice. The statutory period 
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for the convening of the Assemblies was about to 
expire and something had to be done to save the 
situation. The Governors at last climbed down and 
entered into a gentleman’s agreement though oral, 
with the Congress leaders. In July 1937 Congress 
ministries were installed in the majority of the pro- 
vinces of India. 

There was jubilation every where. The prisons 
became empty and suffering and gloom were for the 
moment lifted. To most of us, this coming of Con- 
grass Raj seemed to be the very dawn of freedom. 
Non-co-perating Congressmen turned a new leaf and 
became the accredited upholders of law and order in 
eight big provinces of India. - India seemed to be free. 
Swaraj was in action. 

Provincial autonomy began with a “bang”. The 
elite of the Congress became Chief Ministers of Jhe 
provinces. In the election of the leader and in the 
choice of Ministers, there was none of the unwhole- 
some jealousy, and despicable intrigue which were to 
tarnish the fair name of the Congress of a later day. 
The task the. Congress ministries had to perform was 
extremely difficult. They had to show, not merely 
their countrymen but also the world beyond that they 
could govern, and that they were capable of making 
dry-as-dust administration, something human, some- 
thing which would stir the affection and pride of the 
people. The disciples of Mahatma Gandhi made the 
world understand that the dignity of an office depends 
not so much on its emoluments as upon the manner in 
which it is utilised for public good. Simplicity, the 
desire to identify the Congress with the common 
people who went without food and clothing, was the 
first note struck by Congress governments. A revolu- 
tion svas in the making in the thoughts and feelings of 
men and women who now began to walk and talk as 
if a new dignity had descended upon them. The 
administrative machinery imbibed the spirit and en- 
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crgy of those at the top and began moving with a 
speed and purpose which were indeed heartening 

The Congress Ministries were conscious of their 
limitations but man is to some extent moulded by 
what he docs They relished their work and with 
boldness blended with caution strove hard to prove 
that provincial autonomy was something real and 
significant 

Provincial autonomy stood ju>tified by expennee 
It turned out to be neither “a snare*’ nor a “tempta- 
tion”, but a splendid opportunity for mutual under- 
standing and sympathy The white Governors and 
the dark Ministers worked in unison They observed 
scrupulously the constitutional proprieties We learnt 
for once that what is more necessary and more impor 
tant than Acts of Parliament ts the coming together 
of men of good- will, tolerance and sympathy 

In this thrilling adventure. Congress Ministries 
vied with one another Retrenchment in the ser- 
vices, bringing down grades of salary, abandoning 
the summer exodus to the hills, were but a few of the 
me*»ns adopted to save resources for the nation build- 
ing activities of the government The bold idealism 
of Congress Ministries and the courage of their con- 
viction were nowhere so clearly visible as in their 
prohibition policy Congress regarded it as a sin to 
exploit the weakness of the people for the sake of 
revenue It looked upon prohibition as an indispen- 
sable means of economic and social reform Those 
were days when Congress politics had a stern moral 
background There were indeed critics who found 
fault with the Puritan Congress governments for 
encroaching upon the freedom of the individual 
Despite those who found that forbidden fruits had a 
STvour of their own, this great social and ecoromic 
experiment seemed well on its way to success 

Prohibition was a costly venture It took away 
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a fair slice of the revenue and the governments had 
to exercise their ingenuity to discover new sources of 
revenue to make good the loss The field of taxation 
open to them was limited and the imposition of « new 
tax was likely to injure the popularity of the govern- 
ment It required ingenuity of a rare kind to hit 
upon a tax which would fall lightlv and which would 
fall on all The credit for discovering a tax of this 
kind which would raise the fceble-t protest and would 
more than compensate the loss of revenue should go 
to the Chief Minister of Madras The Sales Tax 
which has now become the mainstay of almost every 
State government was but one of Rajiji’s gifts to the 
nation 

The administration of law and order was, per- 
haps, the strongest point of Congress governments. 
When some one complained against the arrest of a 
Socialist leader rn Madras, the Chief Minister was 
said to have remarked that the business of the govern- 
ment is to govern In Bombay, Sri K M Munshi, 
Home Minister, boldly tackled the communal frenzy 
which burst m the form of stabbing innocent passers- 
by in the streets and made himself immortal by san- 
ct fying in the statute book the small but expressive 
word ‘goonda” In Madras temples were thrown open 
to Hanjans* prison reform was accomplished, and a 
program for educational reform was outlined In the 
South, the study of Hindi was introduced m the teeth 
of violent opposition These Congress governments 
would ha\e accomplished much had they been allowed 
to carry on without let or hindrance 

What promised to be the beginning of a brilliant 
chapter in the story of the Nation ended abruptly as 
a bright interlude Events elsewhere had their reper- 
cussions on India and on the Congress organisation 
In the rush ot darkness form the West the glimmer- 
ings of dawn faded from sight and India wis once 
again plunged in gloom 



CONGRESS AND THE WAR. 


The shadow that came from the West was the 
shadow of War. 

When England was at war, the British Empire 
could not be out of it. This was perhaps the argu- 
ment behind the Governor-General’s declaration that 
India was belligerent. He did not deem it necessary 
or prudent to consult the Central Legislature before 
he issued his proclamation. The Government of 
India Act of 1935 had given the Central Legislature 
the right to determine whether "the government 
should be secured essential powers of direction and 
control over the provincial governments when an 
emergency due to war was proclaimed by the 
Governor-General. The section conlerring this right 
was amended on September 3, 1937 by the British 
Parliament in such a way as to ignore the very exis- 
tence of the Central legislature, and to empower the 
executive to take the appropriate decision. Perhaps, 
the Government in England and the Viceroy in India 
feared that they would be inkinp a leap in the dark 
il they cordesccrded to consult the Indian legislature 
some members of which. Congressmen and Nation- 
alists, were clamouring for absolute freedom. As 
Congress Ministries were in charge of the admi- 
nistration of the majority of the provinces, the 
Central legislature with a deep Congress tinge would 
naturally harass the Governor-General if not ham- 
per him In determining the nature of the pro- 
•\incial executive. What guarantee was there that 
England’s misfortune would not be regarded as India’s 
opportunity? Obviously, the Governor-General had 
no discretion in the matter. Even if he had the 
discretion, it is doubtful if he would have exercised it, 
for the times were not propitious for such exercise. 



The Viceroy’s autocracy nettled the Congress 
The Working Committee of the Congress considcrcl 
the situation After expressing sj mpathy for Poland, 
the first victim of Nazi jcgicssion, the Committee 
stated ” The people of Tndia in the recent past faced 
grave risks and willingly made great Sacrifices to 
secure their ovn freedom and establish .1 free demo- 
cratic State in India and their sympathy is entire!} on 
the side of democracy and freedom But India 
cannot associate itself m a war said to be for demo- 
cratic freedom when that very freedom is denied to 
her and such freedom as she possesses is taken away 
from her” The Committee did not take any decision 
regarding the future policy to be adopted by it, but 
asked the government to declare their war aims m 
regard to democracy, imperialism and the new world 
order envisaged and how these aims are going to be 
applied to India ' It concluded thus “The real test 
of any declaration is its application in the present 
that will govern action today and give shape to the 
future” 

The Governor-General betrayed no inordinate 
hurry m meeting the Congress demand but pursued 
his own ways to win the Indian people to the war 
“Soon after the outbreak of the war, the Viceroy in- 
vited Mahatma Gandhi and Mr Jinnah to strengthen 
the home-front He made certain proposals to set 
up a representative executive at the Centre 
Mahatma Gandhi demanded the right to nominate 
all the members to the Council To this the Viceroy 
would not agree nor would the fifty-two leading public 
men whom the Viceroy had consulted Soon after 
this the Congress ministries resign'd ” “(J P Sn- 

vastava— in the Council of Stute\ 

The Congress would not forgne this snub which 
had all the marks of an insult Retort was inevitable 
and it took the form of resignation of the Congress 
ministries The Congress identified itself with the 



nation, but the nation, if at all there was one, was not 
noble enough to learn by its example The identifi- 
cation was not reciprocal. 

This coming down from places of power and 
prestige was indeed spectacular. The Governor- 
General being obtuse, did not, perhaps, look upon 
this resignation as anything like a calamity. The situa- 
tion resolved itself in his favour without any un- 
pleasant initiative on his part. The places of Ministers 
were taken by Advisors. The King’s government 
should go on and tiie war should be won The 
Governors now bloomed forth in all the trappings of 
autocracy and geared up the administrative machinery 
to one single end-thc war-effort. The legislators had 
an indefinite holiday. Congressmen chewed the cud 
of past achievments and passed new resolutions. 
Constitutionalism went out ot fashion. 

When the Congress ministries resigned tn protest 
against the unhelpful attitude of the Government, 
there were ministries in other provinces which did 
not think it worthwhile to follow their example One 
canDot assume that they stuck to their places because 
the government did not offend them or because they 
were anxious for the defeat of Hiller and Mussolini. 

In fact, they were interested neither in the fate of 
England nor of Germany but only in themselves The 
Governors and the Services did not apparently 
frighten them. On the other hand, throughout the 
period of the war, the policy of the government was 
to leave the provincial ministries in the full and ample 
exercise of their authority Some of them did indeed 
make a mess of their business, did indeed let loose 
hell on the populace, and yet the Gods of Simla did 
nothing but nod. They were so scrupuluos in main- 
taining the forms of provincial autonomy that they 
welcomed Sir Mohammed Sadullah, the Muslim 
League stalwart to save Assam from the odium of a 
Section 93 province. Inspite of the Defence of India 
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Act, and the never-ending ordinances of the Governor- 
General, these provincial ministries managed to func- 
tion with as much freedom and power as before the 
war. The Governors of non-Congress provinces 
observed as faithfully during the war the terms of the 
gentleman’s agreement which Governors of Congress 
provinces observed before the war In short, the war 
did not materially affect the prertige of the provincial 
ministries and in some provinces added to their power 
and usefulness The ominous forbodmgs of the Con- 
regssHigh Command did not become real 

They say that the attitude of the Congress to- 
wards the war was determined not merely by its 
militant nationalism but also by its wide iternationa- 
lism It felt that only an independent India could 
mike its influence 'felt in international affairs 
England was the victim to Nazi aggression Hitler 
was threatening the independent existence of the 
na ions of Europe To be true to its international 
ideal, Congress had to support England but unfortu- 
nately, England herself was an aggressor. British 
imperialism had enslaved India and to support that 
imperialism was to be a party to the perpetuation of 
India’s own enslavement Even before the war. 
Congress had been demanding that India should not 
be dragged mto anv war without the consent of her 
people It had more than once declared its stern 
opposition to the despatch of Indian troops abroad 
for imperial purposes In August 1939, before the 
war broke out, Congress Working Committee had 
declared that India should not be dragged into any 
war without the consent of her people It had more 
than once declared its stern opposntion to the despatch 
of Indian troops abroad for imperial purposes In 
August 1939, before the war broke out, the Congress 
Working Committee had declared “The past policy 
ol the British government as well as recent develop- 
ments demonstrated abundantly that the Government 
does not stand for freedom and democracy and may 
at any time betra) these ideals India cannot as- 
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sociate herself with such a government or be asked to 
give her resources for democratice freedom which is 
denied to her and which is likely to be betrayed” 
In the face of such irresistible logic, argument 
should be at an end and yet doubt flesh is heir to 
pops up and makes one ask if the Congress attitude 
to war was solely determined by considerations of 
mere ideofocy If to help England was to perpetuate 
India's sl3\ery, to deny help was to endanger the very 
cause of freedom and democracy If the war would 
change the face of the world, it would certainly 
change the face of India as well, which was part of 
the world There was the belief in the ranks of the 
Congress that without its co-operation and support 
the v ar effort would go awry but events alone could 
prove whether the belief was right or wrong It 
seemed there were many in the country who did not 
share this belief of the Congress They too loved 
their country but their patriotism did not prevent 
them from observing that the Congress attitude to 
war had in it a little of the taint of opportunism, of 
enlightened self interest 

Congressmen spared no pains to justify the step 
they had taken but there were others less vocal but not 
less patriotic than they who regarded it as a fatal 
blunder When one remembers the terrible sufferings 
of the people during the war years. one is temoted to 
ask if the Congress was in the right in forsaking i*s 
post of duty and choosing the w/Iderness When the 
dark clouds gather in the sky and the storm lours, the 
true shepherd thinks not of himself but of his floek 
To leave the nation w the lurch jo jis hour of suffering 
and sorrow was unbecoming of a great orcamsation, 
the ostensible ideal of which was service of the people 
The argument that Congress would not stoop to com- 
promise could not hold water for Congress in office 
for two years was in essence a compromise If Con- 
gressmen could run the government m normal times 
wtth a g-ntleman's assurance from the Governors, 
they could as well, mspite of changed circumstances, 
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continue the good work with the same assurance 
The war would certainly complicate things, but even 
m the course of the war, the Governors would think 
many times (as they indeed did) before they pulled 
out their extraordinary powers to disturb the popular 
ministries Those who proclaimed that they fought 
for freedom and democracy would be extremely guard- 
ed menroaching upon thehtfle freedom India enjoyed 
The Congress should have viewed the situation in the 
spirit of give and take and utilised the power and 
prestige ot Us ministries to force the government to 
see things as it saw them Government’s reluctance 
to take the Congress into absolute confidence should 
have been viewed with a certain amount of tolerance 
and realism 

“ If at the beginning of the war, we had shown 
foresight and the Congress ministries remained in 
office, and helf ed government, they would have secur- 
ed the change of heart which in their parlance is more 
important than a change in the constitution of India 
We would have succeeded as the frequent conferences 
Lord Linlithgow and more recently Lord Wavell have 
shown, in winning our liberties along with the war 
At a critical time, when motives for joint action on 
the part of England and the factors and parties m 
India like the Princes and various communities and 
political organisations were the strongest, the Con 
gress failed to take advantage of Jt to improve our 
solidarity by adopting courses which isolated it in the 
sight of Indians ai d in that of the democratic world 
beyond Time and circumstance are more 

powerful than speeches That is why I lament the 
way we missed the ch ince that the war gave us Did 
it not result in the improvement of our industry 
May it not have done the same by our politics and 
removed permanently the tragedy of the Indian situ- 
ation? Is our frustration not due, not so much to 
Great Britain s attitude towards us as to the lack of 
clear consistent ideas in our leadership” (C R 
Reddy Ulkal University Convoction Address 1945) 
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The resignation of theConcress ministries was a 
strong protest, but it woefully failed to make any im- 
pression on the government Amery and Linlithgow, 
the props of the empire would make no declaration 
v ith reference to India’s freedom Tney believed 
that they cr u!d win the war against Hitler and at the 
same t/mekeep the empire intact They were in no 
mood to placate the Congress They knew that 
inspite of its popularity. Congress could not do much 
to retard the war effort They wanted men, money 
and materials and they were confident of getting them 
1 lie Congress was a national organisation but the 
Congress was not the nation There were the lo>al 
Indian Princes and the rich zemindars willing (o 
mal e an v sacrifice for England, and for the empire 
The Defence of India Act gave the government ample 
potter to control and commandeer all the resources 
of the country The merchants and industrialists 
would think more of their profit than of anything 
else With regard to men, the recruiting centres were 
always overcrowded The poor in India would not 
let the opportunity of making a little money slip 
away unheeded The Cogress might say they w-ere 
mercenary soldiers but it was enough for the govern- 
ment they were soldiers The war el fort went on 
smoothly The Congress non co operated but *he 
government knew that India co operated with it 

The Governors felt that jf the Congress organi- 
sation was rendered impotent they would be able to 
c rr; the whole of India with them Without the 
least hesitation they began rounding up Congress- 
men The prisons which had b’cn empty for a while 
began getting filled once again The situation was 
extremely delicate for the Congress and yet the High 
Command exercised consiJerable restraint There 
was still the lingering hope that someway would be 
found for an honourable settlement In the Ramgarh 
Congress (March 1940) it was decided that Civil Dis- 
obedience was the only course left to vindicate the 
honour of the nation but no date was fixed and no 
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announcement made for its commencement. Months 
passed and the war took a queer turn. Hitler invaded 
Norway, France collapsed, and the English had to 
make their heroic retreat from Dunkirk. Now England 
was the only country which faced the apparently in- 
vincible Nazi hordes. The courage and heroism dis- 
played by the English in the darkest hour of their 
history evoked the admiration and sympathy of the 
Congress and for the time being all talk of civil dis- 
obedience was given up. Congress would not take 
advantage of the misfortune of England. 

While Congressmen were wondering what they 
should do next, to compel the attention of the govern- 
ment, Sri Rajagopalachari sprang a surprise on his 
colleagues with a constitutional proposal for a national 
government. The proposal, very practicable and ex- 
tremely modest, was that Britian should recognise 
Indian freedom and ask the Viceroy to constitute a 
national government at the centre with the co-opera- 
tion^ of the various parties. This meant that all 
parties were to sink their differences during the war. 
No constitutional change was contemplated but the 
purpose of such change was to be achieved through 
healthy conventions and agreements The system of 
administration and its machinery would remain un- 
changed but every limb of the government was to be 
animated by a new spirit. ’I his indeed was the best 
means of ensuring popular enthusiasm and co*opera- 
tion in the war effort The very moderation and 
foresight which were the distinguishing marks of the 
proposal rendered it obnoxious to many in the ranks 
of the Congress. The idealists would not be a party 
to anvthing which savoured of constitutionalism. 
Rajaji was vehemently criticised because it was lelt 
that his proposal fell far short of the Congress dem- 
and Yet, after a good deal of criticism, the pro- 
posal was accepted and was regarded as helpful in 
giving Congressmen an opportunity to identify them- 
selves with the struggle agnnst Hitler and Mussolini 
When the Congress approved the proposal, the Vic- 
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eroy unceremoniously turned it down on the ground 
that Britain could not divest herself of the response 
bilities which her long association with India had 
imposed on her “Hjs Majesty’s government could 
not contemplate the transfer of their present respon- 
sibility to any Indian government whose authority 
was direcily questioned by “large and powerful 
elements of the population”. 

The large aod powerful elements of the popula- 
tion which denied the authority of the Congress were 
the Mohammedans led by Jinnah, and the Scheduled 
Castes led by Dr Ambedhar These two parties 
would never agree to be dominated by a government 
in which the Congress and its nominees would be m 
the majority The suggested national government 
would in practice be a Congress dominated gotern- 
ment It must have been a shock to the Congress to 
be told that it could not force the government so long 
as “two large and powerful elements of the popula- 
tion” relused to acknowledge its national character 
The Viceroy emphasised the difference between the 
Congress and these two communal organisations 
with motives which were purely political In fact, 
the British government wanted Congress to under- 
stand that the political future of India depended not 
on the Congress alone but also “on the large and 
powerful elements of the populaiton’ which did 
not subscribe to its creeds and methods 

The rejection of Rajai s proposal (August 1941) 
shocked the Congress but failed to open its eves to 
the gravitv of the political situation It fell that 
independent of other parlies and interests, it could 
alone, single-handed fight freedom s battles and win 
Swaraj for the country Top leaders of the Congress 
felt that it was time to make the government under- 
stand that rebuff would not be taken tamely Inac- 
tion, it was feared, would benumb the organisation 
Civil disobedience was theonly means by which Con- 
gress could vindicate itself before the people and 
bring home to the government that it was still alive 
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and had a good deal of ‘kick' It could easily start a 
country wide movement, but its magaaminitv pre- 
vented it from taking advantage of Government’s dif- 
ficulties What the Congress did should be strong 
enough to impress the government but not so strong 
as to plunge the country in trouble and confusion 
It was at last decided that there should be only in- 
dividual civil disobedience Those who had absolute 
faith union violence and observed non violence in act- 
ion were alone to participate m the movement Tests 
were applied ard many were found wanting Those 
who took oart in the movement broke some formal 
order of the government which they desmed objec- 
tionble and were arrested and sentenced to varying 
terms of imprisonment More than twenty thousand 
men and women, the elite of the Congress organisa- 
tion, sought their way to jail Ex-Ministers, legi- 
slators, presidents and secretaries of local committees, 
broke some harmless rule or regulation of the govern- 
ment and were themselves rendered harmless The 
rank and file were left alone Some were arrested on 
mere suspicion and others for innocuous speeches 
and all were detuned without trial 

Con cress men were marched off to jail in October 
1940 When they were released in December 1941, 
the war had taken an unexpected turn and assumed the 
P™P orll °ns of a global conflict On December 7, 
1941, Japan announced to a be wildcrud world a new 
theatre of war in the Cast with the funous Pearl 
Harbour incident (t was indeed a wonder to Britain 
and America how Japan could ha\e the temerity to 
challenge the might of two of the greatest powers of 
the world Tor jcirs, Japan had been carrying on 
her ‘China incident Those who had been closing 
their c>cs to the misery and humiliation of China 
tserenow compelled lo open them to witness their 
own humiliation In their indifference to China s Cue 
they faded to note the real intentions of Japan With 
one blow, she rendered ihcPieifica Japanese lake 
Before June 1942 most of South East As n had been 
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over-run by this puny eastern empire There was not 
even a prctenc of resistance in any of those places 
which were supposed to be invulnerable military bases 
of Bntian Singapore, Malaya, Hongkong, Indonesia 
and Burma fell one by one and from e,ery where came 
the storj of abject surrender The victorious march 
of the Japanese was welcomed everywhere by *he 
people as an event which heralded their freedom. 

The empire seemed to be a house built on sand 
When the storm and the rain came, it began crum- 
bling away The Americans were not a little shocked 
at the manner in which England was losing her re- 
sources and her reputation Britain, on the other 
hand, kept a discreet silence over her disasters 
While the British politicians talked of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms they did not forget 
to make Jt clear that the Charter and the Freedoms 
would apply only to the countries west of Suez 
Britain did not show any sign of repentance when the 
empire was slipping away from her hold Onlv the 
finest jewel in the British Crown, India, remained 
to justify her imperial pretensions and even this 
jewel was being threatened by Japan, but England 
sttll hoped against hope Japan’s adventure cost 
England dearly but it gave her a friend Here was 
the opportunity of winning the battles of the empire 
with the men and resources of America 

The news of Britain's military disasters in 
Mala /a and Burma thnlled India The unexpected 
and the unbelievable had happened A small island 
empire had brought to bay two of the most powerful 
nations of the West In the irresistible march of the 
Itrparitn.'fctnTrry nut Vrre -mcmitklA vOTrcftdrci xfi Vrns 
British forces, even the apathetic and fatalistic 
Indian discerned a ray ol hope for himself 

Tne slow moving self confident government of 
Iodia was careful not to betray itself The viceroy 



condescend to take the people of India into their con- 
fidence while determining their war strategy. To 
them India was a mere pawn in the game, though 
they trotted out in their propaganda sheets that India 
was with them. General Chiang Kai Shek who Was 
familiar with the Indian political background was not 
easily deceived by this misleading propaganda. He 
wanted to be assured of the fact that India was behind 
the war-effort of tile allies. Without the co-operation 
of India, there was no chance of protecting the wes- 
tern frontier of China. 

The General and Madam Chiang Kai Shek visited 
India in February 1942. Japan was then dictating terms 
of surrender to British troops in Singapore. The 
object of the General's visit was to have a personal 
exchange of views with the members of the Govern- 
ment of India and with the leading men in India’s 

public life in order to secure more effective 

united efforts against aggression. 

Lord Linlithgow, it was alleged then, did not 
give the disringuished guest the warm welcome which 
he deserved. No less a person than Mr. Jayakar spoke 
of this visit thus: “I do not know if the stories of 
niggardly treatment given to the General are true. But 
it is certain that India did not give him the reception 
which free India would have given.” The usual for- 
malities of welcome were gone through. He was 
feasted and toasted, but in such a way as to make him 
and others feel that he was an unwanted guest. 

All Ihe political parties except the Muslim League 
gave him a warm welcome. The League, perhaps 
feared that the General had come to solve the Indian 
political deadlock in a manner which was detrimental 
to its interest. It sat on the fence and pretended to 
ignore the great leader as the cat pretends when it 
laps milk. Before leaving India, the General gave 
the people of this country the following message:” 
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The war had become as much the concern of 
America as of Britain. Victory over Japan was the 
prime Interest, of the United States. On the other 
hand Britain was interested in securing the safety of 
her hearth and home and if possible her empire too. 
The leadership of the United Nations had fallen on 
the shoulders of the United States. America could 
talk about freedom and democracy without qualifica- 
tion and reserve because she had no empire. Britain 
still had an empire and she could not indulge in 
glorious promises of freedom to all and sundry. At 
the same time she could not remain absolutely in- 
different to public opinion in America and in the 
suppressed countries of the world. When an American 
paper wrote that India would not fight for any kind 
of empire personified by Mr. Amrey and that they 
(Americans) gloomily saw a major disaster ahead of 
the United Nations, Mr. Churchill could not assume 
a pose of undisturbed indifference The appeal which 
the great tender of China made to Britain had its 
own significance. The British Labour Party, some 
prominent members of which were in the Cabinet, 
issued a statement that it was the duty of the govern- 
ment to take every possible step to promote 
Indian agreement There was pressure from every side 
and above all, there was the imminent threat of in- 
vasion of India by Japan The British government 
at last decided to do something to help the transfer of 
power from Britain to India. 

In her dealings with India, Britain had a way 
which made it appear that India was in the wrong. 
■S'nc invariably succeeded m making the wort 6 under- 
stand that she was willing to transfer power, but 
found it impossible to do so She tried to prove to 
the world that if India was not free, it was not 
Britain’s fault, but India’s. The Japanese menace 
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was imminent, Congress was frowning, and the 
Americans were critical Something had to be done 
to placate the world and put India in the wrong The 
Under Secretary of State lor Ii dn observed in parlia- 
ment “The difficulty in India was not with regard 
to transference of power by the British government 
but what Indian government or governments were to 
take over the administration from Britain The 

Muslims and the Hindu community do not want the 
same thing and to think of them as a majority 
and a minority is to risk a serious error, for that 
line of thought will suggest that it is the duty of 
the minority to bow to the wishes of the majority 
The minority has no more duty to bow to the wishes of 
the majority merely because it is a majority than the 
smaller peoples of Europe such as the Greeks had to 
bow to the wishes of the Germans merely because they 
were a minority” The argument of the noble Lord 
was in keeping with the great Tory tradition It was 
indeed a dismal picture he painted, but not a false one 
altogether The Und a r-Secretary was not merely 
statng the facts of the present but was also anticipa- 
ting unconsciously the events of the future 

From the year 1937 the Muslims of India had a 
grievance and it was, in all conscience, a legitimate 
grievance Separate electorates on which they had 
pinned their faith ceased to be an advantage when 
rule my majority became the fashion Even in pro- 
vinces where Muslims were in a majority, and where 
the Muslim. League had considerable influence, it 
became impossible for them to form ministries and 
run the administration The Hindu and Sikh minori- 
ties and some Muslim, vested interests could easily 
combine against them and out number them in the 
legislature This was easily possible because even 
where they termed the majority community, the 
difference between them and the minorities was but 
very small in numbers In the Punjab, Muslims 
formed fifty per cent of the population and the Sikh, 



Hindu*; and oilier minorities formed forty four per- 
cent. In Bengal also the difference in strength between 
the majority and the minority ut-s xery small. Some 
Kind of understanding between Muslims and non- 
Muslims outside the League was enough to deprive 
the League of its legitimate claim to exercise power. 
The Act of 1935 with provincial autonomy and 
federation disillusioned the Lcieuc. Mr. Jinnah’s 
aim at first was, in fact, limited to gaining for his 
community the right which belonged to it by virtue 
of its numbers. lie did not want the Muslim com- 
munity to be swamped b}* a combination of all other 
communities. ^ This was the grievance of the League, 
not an imaginary grievance, but real. While the 
Congress wielded power, the Muslim League had 
to stand by, sulking, federation . nd provincial auto- 
nomy as contemplated in the Act of 1935 did not 
satisfy the political aspirations of the Muslims. No 
wonder, they began calling themselves a separate 
nation and demanding the division of India. The 
only way by which Muslim fc.\rs could have been 
allayed was to share with them political power. The 
Congress was not prepared to yield on this point. 

By dubbing the League a communal organisation. 
Congress made rnpproachmcnt impossible. 

The Congress Working Committee met periodi- 
cally, and surveyed the state of affairs of the nation. 

In 1941, when the Committee met at Bardoli, Con- 
gressmen were exhorted to remain at their posts and 
continue the service of the people avoiding conflicts 
with the authorities. It seemed the Committee was pre- 
pared to co-operate with thegovernment if the govern- 
ment would meet it half-way. Gandhiji, however, 
declared that he would not be a party to violence of any 
kind and he expressed his desire to be relieved of 
his responsibilities ns guide and Mentor of the 
Congress. 

Congress position was reviewed at Ward ha in 
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January 1942 and the determination to win independ- 
ence was reasserted The Committee allowed civil 
disobedience by individuals on condition that it did 
not affect adversely the war-efforts of the government. 
The eagerness of his followers to sacrifice his cherish- 
ed non-violence, to cast away the “invaluable pearl”, 
made Gandhiji cxtremelv unhappy, bjt their deter- 
mination to quarrel among themselves made him 
literally miserable. Referring to the Bombav reso- 
lution, he said that it was a mirror in which all groups 
could see themselves The original was JavvaharhPs 
draft but it was referred to a sub committee at whose 
hands it unde; went material changes The original 
had left no room for Rajaji to work “The Committee ’ 
opened a tiny window for htra to squeeze m Jawahar- 
lal s opposition to the war-effort was as strong 
as his though Jawaharlal’s reasons were different 
Rajaji w’ould participate if certain conditions accept- 
able to the Congress were fulfilled Non-violent non- 
co operators like Rajendra Prasad had certanly a place, 
for until the remote event took place, nonviolence 
ruled supreme Let there be no lack of understanding 
and zeal among Congressmen Neither Javvaharlal 
nor Rajaji will let you remain idle” 

Gandhiji was not the person to mince matters 
He discerned a gulf yawning between Jawaharlal and 
Rajaji The Bombay resolution was at best a com 
promise resolutions mere patch-work to mollify the 
different sections in the Congress The tiny window 
which it opened for Rajaji to squeeze in was too small 
for the purpose and Rajaji was not the person to 
squeeze in anywhere Jawaharlal Nehru’s opposition 
to Jbe war effort was the idealist’s opposition to’iny 
thing which threatened to compromise his ideal 
Non violent non co operators were unwilling to co- 
operate because they felt co operation implied the 
transgression of the ethics of their sacred non vio- 
lence To them non violence was an end in itself 
They were the men of faith n the party 
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Rajaji, on the other hand, had a flair for 
things practical and practicable. While others 
used their faith or idealism, he used his sweet 
reasonableness. According to him, the situation 
in the country demanded not non-violent individual 
civil disobedience leading to futile martyrdom in 
jail, _ but an intelligent appreciation of facts, 
political and material and the willingness to adapt 
themselves to changed and changing circumstances. 
He had the gift of vision to penetrate the future and 
the gift of reason to relate present events to possible 
developments in the future. He believed that the 
Congress ought to participate in the war-effort, not 
in the interests of Britain but in the interests of India 
and her people. The co-operation he suggested was 
not the subservient co-operation of the slave or of 
the opportunist. It was not a compromise with the 
high ideals and exalted principles of the Congress. 
As a political organisation, the Congress was as much 
bound to pursue a reasonable and realistic policy as . 
to hold aloft a noble ideal before the public. He was 
as much devoted to Gandhiji and his principles as 
any other Congressman was, but he was different 
from most of them because he would not surren- 
der his conscience and conviction to an individual 
or to a party The result was, he was looked 
upon as a rebel and had before Jong to leave the 
fold. 


Criticism within the Congress and without was 
responsible for the relaxation of the principle of non- 
violence. The statement of the Working Committee 
that "the Congress would not take up the position 
that it would not participate in the present war on 
the ground of non-violence alone’* was intended to 
mollify both the British government and the allies. 
HcarteneTl by the Working Committee’s statement. 
Lord Hailey observed in the House of Lords: “This 
is no time for manouvriog or standing on punctilio. 
We should be as bold as we were in the case of Syria 
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in making our declaration”. 

A bold declaration was indeed the need of the 
hour, but if the declaration had no other virtue than 
boldness, it would certainly defeat its purpose and 
render the indnn political scene noisy and turbulent 
Any constitutional arrangement, if it were to succeed 
should have the support, not merely of the Congress 
but also of the League Nineteen forty two was not 
1937 In the interval of five years the communal 
Muslim League had developed into a virile political 
organisation with a definite programme and a clear- 
cut course of action When Sri Rajagopalachan said, 
“What the Muslim League wants is a fair and just 
share in real power and no politician is interested 
va denying this”, he acknowledged the political im- 
portance of the League Unfortunately, his statement 
caused an uproar in the ranks of the Congress and 
the Mahastbha On the other hand, Mr. Jinnah 
appreciated the gesture and asked Rajaji to define 
some basis, some common ground for co-operation 
“Regarding the August proposal, the principle of 
which we have accepted, our position is this, that 
we are willing provided we get a real share not only 
in the authority of the government of the Centre but 
in all the provinces If Mr Rajagopalachan will get 
the authority and sauctioD of the Congress which he 
has not at present, and define some basis, some 
common ground, and then finds the Muslim League 
taking an impossible attitude, then it may lie in his 
mouth to accuse us” This common ground, how- 
ever, did not exist as far as the Mahasabha and the 
Congress were concerned The British government 
could not repeat the language of either the Congress 
or ol the Mahasabha and hence it had to exercise its 
ingenuity in evolving a scheme which would have the 
approval of “the conflicting elements "in India’s 
national life” 


The Act of 1935 with provincial autonomy and 



Federation disillusioned the League. Jinnah’saim 
then was in fact limited to gaining for his community 
; the right which belonged to it by virtue of its popu- 
lation. He did not want the Muslim community to 
be swamped by a combination of all other communi- 
ties- ^ This was the grievance of the League, notan 
imaginary grievance but real. While the Congress, 
the Sikhs and the Hindus wielded power, the Muslim 
League had to stand by, sulking. It felt that Federa- 
tion and provincial autonomy as contemplated in the 
Act of 1935 did not meet the political aspirations of 
the Muslims. 

The Japanese menace was real and imminent, Con- 
gress was frowning, and the Americans were crit'cal. 
The appeal which the great leader of China made 
to Britain had its own significance. The American 
President showed his interest in India by sending his 
personal representative to this country. The Labour 
Party, some members of which were in the British 
government exerted pressure on it to take every pos- 
sible step to placate India and to placate the world, but 
how to do it was an apparently insoluble problem. 

Early in March, Prime Minister Churchill made 
the following statement in the House of Commons:. 

“Sir Stafford Cripps is proceeding to India on a 
special mission. The official purpose of Sir Stafford’s 
visit to India is to seek assent to the proposals which 
the British government have agreed on to meet the 
Indian situation. Sir Starfford will take the British 
government’s constitutional proposals with a view to 
'securing agreement. He will consult with t the 
Viceroy ana* rfie CTomniaua'cr-ia-Chrei ^ on Cfte rrrnYhrry 
situation^. 

Sir Stafford Cripps reached India on March 22 
and in a broadcast placed, the War Cabinet's proposals 
before the Indian public. 
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Cripps showed Mahatma Gandhi a copy of the 
proposals and Gandhiji’s reaction was r ominous. ( He 
advised Sir Stafford to return the way he had come. 

Quits’ Proposals. 

'His Majesty’s Government having considered 
the anxieties expressed in this country and in India 
as to the fulfillment of of the promises made in regard 
to the future of India have decided to lay, down in 
precise and clear terms the steps which they propose 
, shall be taken for the earliest passible .realisation of 
self-government in India. The object is the creation 
of a new Indian Union which shall constitute a 
Dominion associated with the United Kingdom and 
other Dominions by a common allegiance to .the 
Crown but equal to them in every respect, in no way 
subordinate in any respect of its domestic or external 
affairs. 

His Majesty’s Government, therefore, make the 
following declaration:- 

Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, 

, steps shall be taken to set up in India in the manner 
described berein-after, an elected body charged vvi|h 
the task of framing anew constitution for India. 
Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the 
participation of the Indian States m the constitutiop- 
.. making body. 

His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept 
and implement forthwith the constitution so framed 
subject only to the right of any province of Prjti^h 
( JAdia that is not prepared to accept the new con- 
stitution to retain its present constitutional position, 
provision being made for its subsequent accession, 
if it so decides. 

Complete transfer of responsibility with non- 
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acceding States, should they so desire. His Majesty’s 
government will be prepared to agree to a new con- 
stitution giving the same full status as the Indian 
Union and nrrivedat by a procedure analagous to 
that here laid down. 

The signing of a treaty which shall be negotia- 
ted between His Majesty’s government and the con- 
stitution-making body. The treaty will cover all 
necessary matters arising out of the complete transfer 
of responsibility from British to Indian hands and 
will make provision in accordance with the under- 
taking given by His Majesy’s government for tfa: 
protection of racial and religious minorities, but will 
not impose any restriction on the power of the Indian 
Union to decide its future relationship to other 
members of the British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere 
to the constitution, it will be necessary to negotiate 
a revision of its treaty agreements as far as this may 
be required in the new constitution. 

The constitution-making body shall be composed 
as follows unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the 
principal communities agree upon some other form 
before the end of hostilities. 

Immediately upon the result being known of 
provincial elections which will be necessary at the 
end of hostilities, the entire membership of the lower 
houses of provincial legislatures shall, as a single 
electoral college proceed to the election of the con- 
stitution-making body by the system of proportional 
representation. This new body shall be in number 
about one-tenth of the numer of the electoral 
college. * 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint repre- 
sentatives in the same proportion to their total popu- 
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lation as in the case of representatives of British India 
as a whole and with the same powers as British Indian 
members. 

7 a- |he critical period which now faces 

indm and until the new constitution can be framed. 
His Majesty s Government must inevitably bear 
me responsibility for and retain the control and 
direction of the Defence of India as part of their 
war “f/ lort » but the task of organising to the 
tul the military, moral and material resources of 
India must be the responsibility of the Government 
vitivw - H,s Majesty’s government desire and in- 
a r nd eflect, ‘ ve participation of the 
to the If 6 P ow f rfuI1 sections of the Indian people 
veanh C anS^ S , k 0f I t , h ? ir countr 5'. ofthe Common- 
be enabled, n^- he ,V n .“ ed Nations. Thus, they will 
in the l ° S lv e their active and constructive help 
“ •“ ■"* ••••““ 

tncian peop.e to accept them. 

«=lves a i"a 'mnu^left ”°them”. PartS WiU adjuSt thCm ‘ 

strone^imt l!° P , C ., a , nd e *P ec! to SEe ‘he Indian Union 
sent of an bv d ^ ecaase 11 ls found<:d u P°n the con- 
to diciate irt S peo P^ s * b “ l 11 1S n °t for us, Britishers, 
the meanVariH 0 ^ the I J“L' -in P e0 P Ies - So "e provide 
fort^of the ah °l e road b > whlch > ou ean attain that 
you des.re abs ° Iul = a .nd united sclf-governnient that 
nast « i lhc cai ' l,cst possible moment, in the 
SR‘-« have ' v ‘" ,ed thcdirrcicnt Indian commu- 
cm i llTV 0 “ oonimon decision as to how a ne.v 
framed a n l “ se! f-S ov o | 'ning India should be 
iramed and because there has been no agreement 
amongst the Indian leaders, the British governS“nt 
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have been accused by some of using this fact to delay 
the granting of the freedom to India VVe are now 
giving the lead that has been asked for and it is in the 
hands of Induns and Indians only whether they will 
accept that lead and so attain their own freedom If 
they fail to accept this opportunity , the responsibi- 
lity for that failure must rest with them .. .. We 

ask you to accept this fulfillment of our pledges in 
the past and it is that request that I have pet before 
vour leaders in the document which you have now 
seen lam confident that nothing further or 

more complete could be done towards the immediate 
realisation of the just claims and demands of the 
Indian peoples Our proposals are definite and pre- 
cise If they are to be rejected by the leaders of 
Indian opinion, there would be neither the time nor 
the opportunity to reconsider this matter until after 
the war and it will be a bitter blow to the friends of 
India all over the world ” 

“There will still be difficulties, perhaps-the re- 
sult of the distrust which has grown up between us in 
the past years, but I ask you to turn your back on 
the past, to accept our hand, our hand of friendship 
and trust and allow us to join with vou for the time- 
being in working to establish and complete your free- 
dom and your self government This, as you may 
know, has long been a cause dear to my heart and it 
is with the greatest hopes that I look to the events of 
the next few days which may, jf wisely handled seal 
for ever your freedom and our friendship Let the 
dead past burv its dead and let us march together side 
by side through the night of high endeavour and 
courage to the already waking dawn of a new world 
of liberty for all the peoples ” 

The Congress Working Committee was in session 
from the 20th of March It did not take the Com 
mntee a long time to arrive at a decision on these 
proposals They passed a resolution as early as the 
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third of April and forwarded it to Sir Stafford Cnpps 
He requested the Committee not to release their 
resolution to the Press, and entered into a protracted 
correspondence with the President of the Congress 
Nothing tangible came out of the correspondence 
and the resolution was released to the Press on 
April, 1 i. 

“The British War Cabinet’s proposals relate 
principally to the future upon the cessation of hosti- 
lities The Committee recognise sjlf-defermmation 
is accepted m principle in the uncertain future but 
regret that it is fettered and circumscribed by certain 
provisions which have been introduced These pro- 
visions imperil the development of a free and united 
nation and the establishment of a democratic State 
The Committee recognise that future independence 
may be implicit in the proposals but the accompany- 
ing provisions and restrictions are such that real free- 
dom may well become m illusion Ignoring the ninety 
million people of the Indian States is a negation of 
democracy and self-determination The people of 
the Indian States have no voice in choosing their re- 
presentatives The States may become barriers 
to the growth of Indian freedom, enclaves where 
foreign authority still prevails and where the possibi- 
lity of maintaining foreign armed forces has been 
stated to be a likely contingency and a perpetual 
menace to the freedom of the people of the States 
as well as the rest of India ” 

“The acceptance before-hand of the novel princi- 
ple of non accession of a province is a'so a severe 
blow to tb.e cMvcept'/aw gC Indian uruty and aw apple 
of discord likely to generaie growing trouble in the 
provinces and which may well lead to further diffi- 
culties m the way of the Indian States merging them- 
selves m the Indian Union The Congress has been 
wedded to Indian freedom and unity and any break 
m the unity, especially, in the modern world when 
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peoples’ minds inevitably jthink in terms of even 
larger federations, would be injurious to all con- 
cerned and exceedingly painful to contemplate. 
Nevertheless, jhe Committee cannot think in terras 
of compelling the people in any territorial unit to 
remain in the Indian Union against their declared 
will. While recognising this principle, the Com- 
mittee feel that every effort should be made, to create 
copditions which would help the different units in 
developing a common and co-operative national life 
Xhe acceptance this principle inevitably involves 
that no change should be made which results in fresh 
problems bcingcreuted and compulsion being exercis- 
ed on other substantial groups within that area. Each 
territorial unit should have the fullest possible auto- 
nomy within the Union, consistent with a strong 
national State Tne proposal now made on the parr 
of the British War Cabinet encourages and will lead 
to separation at the very inception of the Union and 
thus create friction just when the utmost co-operation 
and goodwill are most needed. This proposal has 
been presumably made to meet a communal demand 
but will have other consequences also and lead re- 
actionary and obscurantist groups among different 
communities to create trouble and divert public at- 
tention from the vital issues before the country.” 

The Congress President’s last letter Jo Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps on Apni JO throws a JitlJe new light on 
the protracted discussions and helps us to understand 
the real cause of their failure Referring to the 
Defence Formula, the President wrote, ‘‘In the 
course of our talks, many other matters were ako 
cleared up, unfortunately, to our disadvantage You 
had Referred both privately and in the course of 
public statements to a national government, and a 
‘‘cabinet” consisting of ministers., These words have 
a certain significance and we had imagined that the 
new government would function with tull powers -as 
a cabinet with the Viceroy as a constitutional head. 
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But the new picture that you placed before us was 
really not very different from the old, the difference 
’being one of degree, not of kind. The new govern- 
ment would neither be called, except vaguely, nor it 
would function as a national government. It would 
just be the Viceroy and his Executive Council, with 
the Viceroy having all his old powers. We did 
not ask for any legal change but we did ask for assu- 
rances and conventions which would indirate that the 
new government would function as a free govern- 
ment the members of which act as members of a 
cabinet in a constitutional government. In regard 
to the conduct of the war and connected activities, 
the Comraander-in-Chief would have freedom and 
he would act as War Minister. Then he referred to 
resignation in case of difference with the Viceroy. 
"That sanction or remedy is always open but it is 
curious that we should base our approach to a new 
government on the possibility of conflict and resig- 
nation at the very outset.” After pointing out that the 
•continuance -of the India Office is undesirable, the 
'President concluded with the observation thst ‘‘a 
national government must be a cabinet government 
prepared to put aside all questions about the future.” 

On the 1 1th of April Oipps replied:- 

“I will not deal with those points which are 
covered by the original resolution of your Committee 
which you sent me as they were clearly not the reason 
for your decision. 

Nor need I go into the question of division of 
duties between the Defence Minister and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. as War Minister, with which you 
deal at length. This division allotted to the Defence 
Minister all functions outside those actually connect- 
ed with the General Headquarters, and Air Head- 
quarters which are under the Commander-in-Chief as 
the Head of the fighting forces in India. In addition 
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to these functions in the narrow field of defence, it 
was suggested that all other portfolios relating to 
that subject, such as Home Department, internal 
order, Policeand Refugees, Finance Department, 
all war finance in India, Communication Depart- 
ment— Railways, Roads, Transport, Supply Depart- 
ment— supplies for all forces and Munitions, Inform- 
ation and Broadcasting, propaganda and publicity. 
Civil Defence Department, ARP, and all forms 
of civil defence. Legislative Deparlment, Regulations 
and Orders, Labour Department, Man power, admi- 
nistration of Indian personnel, etc , should be put in 
the hands of representative Indians as Members of 
the Executive Council 

Nothing further could have been done by way of 
giving responsibility for defence services to repre- 
sentative Indians without jeopardising the immediate 
defence of India under the Cammander-in-Chief 
This defence, as you know, is a paramount duty and 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Government while 
unity of command is essential id the interests of 
Allied help in India. 

The real substance of your refusal to take part 
in a national government is that the form of govern- 
ment suggested »s not such as would enable you to 
rally the Indian people as you desire ** 

“You make two suggestions First, that the 
constitution might now be changed In this respect, 

I would point out to you that you made the sugges- 
tion for the first time last night, nearly three weeks 
after you had received the proposals and 1 would 
further remark that every other representative with 
whom I discussed this view has accepted the practical 
impossibility of any such legislative change in the 
middle of a war and at such a moment as the present*’ 


“Second, you suggest a truly national govern- 
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mcnt be formed which must be a cabinet government 
with fuU powers Without constitutional changes of 
a most complicated character and on a very large 
scale, this would not be possible Were such a system 
to be introduced by convention under the existing 
circumstances, the nominated cabinet ( nominated 
presumably hy the major political organisations ) 
would be responsible to no one but itself, could not 
be removed, and would m fact, constitute an absolute 
dictatorship of the majority ” 

“This suegestion would be rejected by all the 
minorities in India since it would subject all of them 
to a permanent and autocratic majority of the cabinet 
Nor would it be consistent with the pledges already 
given by His Majesty’s Government to protect the 
rights of those minorities’*. 

“In a country such as India where communal 
divisions are still so deep, an irresponsible majority 
government of this kind is not possible .. Apart 
from this, however, until such time as the Indian 
people frame their new constitution, His Majesty’s 
Government must continue to carry out Us duties to 
these large sections of the Indian people to whom it 
has given its pledges 

“The proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
are, as far as possible, short of a complete change in 
the constitution which is generally acknowledged as 
impracticable in the circumstances of today ** 

The Congress Working Committee was in session 
from, tfeft IQth of M&scb wwd \K passed ^ sesotatoow ww 
the third of April and forwarded it to Sir Stafford 
Cripps who entered into a protracted correspondence 
with the President of the Congress Nothing tangible 
came out of the correspondence and the numerous in- 
terviews that were held in the coarse of a week and 
the resolution as originally passed was released to the 
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Press on AprjJ JI' 

After analysing the proposals critically, the 
Working Committee came to the following conclu- 
sion "It is the present that counts and even pro- 
posals for the future are important only in so far as 
they affect the present For the present, the British 
War Cabinet's proposals are vague and altogether in- 
complete and it would appear that no vital changes in 
the present structure are contemplated ft has been 
made clear that the defence of India in any event will 
remain under British control To take away defence 
from the sphere of responsibility at this stage is to 
reduce the responsibility to a farce and a nullity and 
to make it clear that India is not going to be free in 
any way and her goverament is not going to function 
as a free and independent goverment during the 
War 4 .. The Committee, therefore, are unable to 
accept the proposals put forward on behalf of the 
British War Cabinet". 

Apart from the resolution passed by the Working 
Committee of the Congress, we have no authentic in- 
formation about what Congressmen generally thought 
of Cripps’ proposals We know, however, what 
Pandit Jawa ha rial Nehru thought about them In 
his "Discovery of India" he writes with considerable 
feeling while analysing these proposals. Most pro- 
bably, his views and feelings were shared by some at 
least of the members of the Working Committee. 
When one reads this part of the "Discovery" one 
cannot help feeling that the good in the proposals is 
altogether ignored and the evil maemfied The 
Muslim League's claim for separation did not neces- 
sarily mean the partition of India into many units 
The claim of the Leagu might be based on religion 
but being the claim of a numerous community, it 
had a definite political tinge. Most of the political 
demands of people anywhere m the world become 
political through extraneous causes —through causes 
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'which arc not political at all. When people clamour 
for linguistic provinces, we dare not dismiss^ the 
elamour as unreasonable on the ground that it is 
based on language which has nothing to do with 
.politics. When large numbers of people think and 
feel alike, and put forth the claim for a certain right, 
jt becomes an irresistible political claims. If one 
section of the population has its sentiments, other 
sections have also theirs If Hindus have depp feelings 
and sentiments in regard to a united India, Muslims 
have feelings and sentiments equally deep and sincere 
.in regard to Pakistan. It is true that Muslims were 
spread all over India but their demand was not for an 
infinite number of Pakistans but for one single state 
where they believed they formed the majority of the 
population. If a large community .strong .enough to 
.stand by itself, refuses, even . unreasonably, to co- 
operate with the rest of the people, compulsion and 
the threat of ostracism are not the means to bring 
it round. When , the .challenge came from the 
.Muslim League, Congress did not take it seriously. 
If the demand, was for an undefined partition of 
territory, it was the duty of the Congress to get the 
territory defined. The conception of a religious 
State may be mediaeval, but it was the conception of 
a community living in our midst and with whom we 
had to reckon. . If millions of people think and feel 
alike, though wrongly and tool ishly, and are prepared 
.to defend their thoughts and feelings, they develop 
political power which in the face of opposition be- 
comes increasingly aggressive. We asked For self 
determination and we were given it with a 
vengeance. 

The other fear that some other sections of 5 the 
population would put forth similar claims for separate 
States was in fact groundless. What other com- 
munity in India could ask for a separate state? The 
Indian Christians, an enterpising and enlightened 
community forms a very small minoriiy of the 
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population and are not in a majority any where to 
have a state of their own. So are the Parsis. The 
Sikhs in the Punjab were and area strong minority 
and even after becoming part of the Indian Union, 
they clamoured for a state of their own and got it. 
The Scheduled Castes are Hindus and even if they 
had hearkened to Dr. Ambedkar and turned Bud* 
dhists, they could never become a majority anywhere 
in Inda Thus, even if we attribute sinister motives 
to the War-Cabinet, the mischief they could do was 
very little indeed. 

Then, there were the Indian States, about six 
hundred in number but most of them were so tiny that 
they could not have any independent existence at all 
A few bjg Slates with sufficient resources and popu- 
lation there indeed were and their rulers were very 
proud of their power and ancestry. Most of 1 hem 
disliked political reforms. There was everv possi- 
bilily of some of them declaring themselves indepen- 
dent, but they could not possibly be independent. 
They were inde.d shreived enough to know that they 
could not carry on without the help and co-opcration 
of the government of British India. Most of the 
States were surrounded by British Indian territory 
and they never could have an isolated existence 
There were two other lactors not recognised by 
extreme politicians which influenced the attitude of 
the Princes towards political questions affecting India 
m general. These Princes, though conservative and 
autocratic, felt in their heart of hearts that they them 
selves were slaves to lhe Paramount Power and the 
political department of the government of India. 
They were as eager as the people of British India to 
shake off their subservience but they could not raise 
their voice. They shared the traditions, aspira- 
tions, and feelings of the rest of the people of India 
and they could lay claim to a kind of patriotism 
which though not ebullient, was not flat. Even 
supposing they turned out to be friends of theBritisb, 
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the harm they could do to the national cause was 
very little indeed. They had always to reckon with 
their subjects who had the moral and political sup- 
port of the Congress. If British India became free, 
the States could not long remain relics of mediaeval 
autocracy. If hopes were dupes, fears could be 
liars. We were exaggerating the evils and belittling 
the virtues of the draft proposals. 

In the Press Conference that followed the failure 
of the negotiations, Sir Stafford was more outspoken 
than in his correspondence with the Congress Presi- 
dent. He said: “The essential need in India is for all 
the leaders of all the main parties and communities 
to come together in a single national government. A 
scheme that attracts some, repels others,- such as the 
Congress suggested, is of little value. Nor does the 
precise form matter so greatly. Inspiration and 
leadership are not to be found in forms and conven- 
tions; they will be demonstrated by combined purpose 
and unity of action No constitution and no con- 

vention will work unless those who lead the people 
will come together with a common determination to 
make it work.. Had Congress leaders felt themselves 
able to join with other leaders who are willing, then, 
indeed, a great work might have been accomplished. 5 * 

“Of course, every individual and organisation 
would have liked the Draft Declaration to express his 
or their point of view, forgetting that if it did, it 
would invariably have been rejected by others. 5 * 

“The War-Cabinet were thus in a position ra- 
ther like an arbitrator who tries^ to arrange a fair 
compromise between conflicting points of view. They 
could not, however, without denying the very free- 
dom they were offering, impose a form of govern- 
ment upon the Indian peoples which they did not 
themselves freely choose. But in all this spate of 
criticism, the vital parts of the document with which 
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all agree hive never been mentioned Full and free 
self-government for Indja-that js the central theme” 

The last words uttered by Sir Stafford Cnpps 
had a ring of sincerity and what is more, of prophecy 
about them “This critical and unconstructive 
attitude is not the best way of arriving at a com- 
promise, but compromise there must be if a strong 
and free India is to come into being Communities 
and parties in India will have to agree upon the 
method of framing their new constitution The 
discussions are over, they will slip back into history, 
and they will leave their impress, a good clear, 
healthy impress which will influence the future ” 

Non-party leaders, Sapru and Jajakar, in their 
memorandum expressed the fear at the prospect of 
two federal Unions, one rival and hostile to another. 
In their opinion, more than one umon was disastrous 
to the lasting interests of the country, to its integrity 
and security Most Indians shared their views but 
very few were prepared to accept the suggestions 
these wise and impartial leaders made to avert the 
catastrophe They said thus in their memorandum - 
“We attach importance to the possibility of leaders 
of Indian opinion in the principal communities com- 
ing to some mutual agreement before the cessation 
of hostilities— an agreement which may secure and 
safeguard the interests of all minorities by pro- 
viding for their representation in the legislature, in 
the government to be established, and reservation to 
them ol the lullest liberty in matters of conscience, 
religion and culture If the contending parties began 
to work together in a common cause during the in 
terim period, thev will, we hope, learn to appreciate 
one another's point of view and a spirit of tolerance 
and confidence may be generated conducive to a final 
settlement which will secure the position of the mino- 
rities in the fullest measure without causing a disrup 
tion of the well established integrity of the country “ 
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There was jet another wise but unpopular sug- 
gestion for the restoration or popular ministries in 
the provinces “If, for the successful working of 
the provincial governments, it should be necessary to 
establish coalition governments, we would indeed 
welcome such an arrangement.” 

“We realise that the transfer of absolute control 
over defence at the present juncture, when it is neces- 
sary that there should be unitj.of direction and con- 
trol of military pohev, \ould not be in the best in- 
terests of Enghnd and India .. An Indian member 
in charge of defence willing to accept expert advice, 
working in close co operation and association with the 
war cabinet is needed to enthuse the Indian people ” 

League President Jinnah gave his reaction to the 
draft proposals in the course of his address at the 
annual session of the League held between the third 
and eighth of April He explained the proposals and 
proved that the parts relating to secession of provinces 
were quite unsatisfactory. What is relevant to our 
purpose is the concluding part of the speech which 
bears full quotation “l think I am echotng vour 
feelings when l say that the entity and integnty of 
the Muslim Nation has not been expressly recognised. 
Any attempt to solve the problem of India by the 
process of evading the real issue and by over emphasi- 
sing the territorial integrity of the provinces which 
are mere accidents of British policy and administrative 
decisions is fundamentally wrong Muslim India 
will not be satisfied unless the right of national self- 
determination is unequivocally recognised It must 
be realised that India never wa« a country or a nation 
India’s problem is international in this sub continent 
and differences cultural, social, political and economic 
are so fundirnental that they cannot be covered up, 
concealed or composed, but must be handled by all as 
realists The alleged power of the minority m the 
matter of secession suggested m the document is iLu- 
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sory as Hindu India will dominate the decision in 
favour of one alMndta Union in all the provinces and 
the Muslims ihBengal and the Punjab will be' at the 
mercy of the Hindu minority in those provinces who 
Will exert themselves to the fullest extent keeping 
Mussalmans tied to the chariot-wheel of Hindiidom. 
Thus the Mussalmans will be doomed to subjection 
in all the provinces. We cannot b3rteraway with our 
consent" the future for the present, while fully realis- 
ing the danger of foreign aggression and notwithstand- 
ing all ouranxieties to defend India and to help the 
prosecution of the war. To do so will be a crime on 
our part to posterity and" generations of hundred 
millions of Muslims of India to come.” 

*‘In conclusion, the committee wish to point 
out that the position of the Muslim League has been 
and is that unless the principle of Pakistan scheme as 
embodied in the Lahore resolution which is now the 
creed of the All-India Muslim League (the establish- 
ment of completely independent states formed by 
demarcation of geographically contiguous units into 
regions which shall be so constituted, with such 
territorial adjustments as may benecessary, (the areas 
in which Mussalmans are numerically in a majority 
etc) and the right of Mussalmans to self-determination 
-is conceded by means of a machinery which will 
reflect the true verdict of Muslim India, it is not 
possible for the Muslim League to accept any proposal 
or scheme regarding the future”. 

Cripps proposals were the war-cabinet’s answer to the 
'Indian national demand. They promised Indians 
freedom to frame their own constitution after the 
War and invited them to participate in the govern- 
ment during the war. ft was for fndia to decide 
what kind of constitution they should make for 
themselves, whether India should be a single State 
or a number of States. When the war-council framed 
their proposals, they should have had in mind the 
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clamour of the Muslim League for a separate State. 
The orinciplc of self determination which was the 
basis of India’s claim for freedom was extended to 
the Muslim League and to all these who wanted to 
exercise it. It was said that the British governmet 
in offering their proposals were influenced by sinister 
motives, “that they wanted to spite the Congress 
which claimed to speak for the whole of India. What- 
ever their motives, they could justify themselves by 
pointing at the facts of the Indian political situation. 
They did not even remotely suggest that any section 
of the population or any part of India should stand 
aloof from the Indian Uuion. What they did was 
nothing more than recognising the political rights of 
parts of India to determine their future. They only 
suggested that what was good for the whole was good 
for the parts as well. It was for Indians themselves 
to decide how they should adjust their differences. In 
fact, Cripps’ proposals were a challenge to the 
Congress to justify its claim to speak for the whols 
of India, a challenge which the Congress did not 
condescend to accept. Any one who cares to compare 
these proposals with the Cabinet Mission’s proposals 
of a later day will be struck with their similarity in 
essentials. The voice indeed was the voice of Jacob, 
but the hands were the hands of Esau. 

_ .Tripps’ Mission failed because conditions in 
India were not favourable cither to the offer or to 
the acceptance of immediate de jure freedom. Though 
every one in the country wanted freedom, some 
people wanted it in one way and others in a different 
way: Congtess insisted upon the declaration of im- 
mediate, and undiluted freedom for a united Indja 
and the Muslim League with equal fervour asked for 
freedom and for a divided India. The Muslim 
League’s claim may be mediaeval, unreasonable and 
unpatriotic but there it was to be reckoned with as 
a bitter political fact. If the British government 
handed over responsibility for the government of the 



country to the Congress, the L^iguc would revolt and 
there would be a civil war If the British recognised 
Pakistan, Congress would declare war With Japan 
knocking at the gates of India, the British did not 
want a civil war in the country. 

Congress disdained the first part of the plan but 
it was w tiling to give the second part a trial, provided 
the government contemplated therein was a national 
government, with full power and responsibility It 
was prepared to leave in the h mds of the Commander- 
in-CInef all the authority which he exercised over the 
armed forces and military operations Yet, il felt 
that in the proposed national government there should 
be a Defence department in charge of an Indian 
member Sir Stafford was willing to oblige, but the 
responsibility the Deft nee Member was to be en- 
trusted with could not be easily settled What was 
left after distribution among the other members of 
the government was precious little and was only re- 
motely connected \v th defence Canteens, petroleum, 
public relations, stationer}, printing and social 
arrangements for foreign Missions were at last sug- 
gested as matters to be dealt with byt'e Defence 
Minister. Tnis indeed vv>s a merry list but the Con- 
gress frow r ed on it Suddenly, a ihird party, believed 
to be Col Johnson, representative of President Roose- 
\elf broueht forth a new formula for defence What 
this formula was and if it was accepted bv Sir Stafford 
Cnpps we have no means of knowing We only know 
that Congress accepted the snuation in a spirit of 
resignation That this assump ion was not unjusti- 
fied is proved by what Sri Rajagopalachari said at 
Coimbatore * The statement that control over 
defence was dimed in any circumstance represented 
the position when Cripps’ negotiations started but at 
subsequent stages it became clear as a result of ex- 
change of cables, the British government was prepared 
to modify ihe position and give us a part in defence 
also. The negotiations broke down over other points 
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and not over defeace” The President of the Congress 
contradicted the statement but the contradiction 'vas 
only formal 

Now we come to the national government From 
the day he landed in India, Cnpps dangled before 
the political parties the very suggestive and flattering 
phrase, ‘national government’ It should have sug- 
gested many things to the Congress which perhaps 
believed that all subjects othe’ than Defence would 
be placed under effective Indian control The Con 
gress assumed that the Vicerov would function as the 
constitutional head of the government, and the 
“Ministers would function m the manner of a 
‘cabinet’ Cnpps, on the other hand, wisely keot 
his meaning to himself Did he mean a government 
which had absolute freedom or a government which 
represented “different elements in India’s national 
life ” The Executive Council of the Viceroy would 
continue as the Executive Council, but the members 
being representatives orcommunities and political 
parties wo had the support of the people at large 
could, if there was understanding among them change 
it into a deFacto cabinet with joint responsibility 
The Viceroy would enjoy his theoretical powers but 
would not go against the decision of his cabinet 
The truth was, the cabinet had to be formed by Indians 
What the Congress wanted was a cabinet from the 
by start granted and recognised by the Viceroy 

Let us suppose the government agreed to a 
cabinet Would the Congress be able ro take the 
Muslim League with them? Would the Muslims 
enter a cabinet with joint responsibility without 
knowing its implications for the future? Had the 
government invited the Muslim League to participate 
in the national government as executive councillors, 
it would have gone in With the Viceroy to keep the 
balance between the league and the Congress, there 
would have been few instances of friction If in a 
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cabinet with joint responsibility, the League members 
did not see eye to eye with the Congress, they should 
either get out or bow to the will of the majority. To 
get out of the government wouid be to take away its 
national character to bow to the will of the majority; 
'would be to unsay what it had been saying for years. 
With only Congress members, there could never be a 
national government, national in the sense that it re- 
presented every interest and every shade of political 
opinion in the country. The times were not pro- 
pitious for the formation of a cabinet with joint re- 
sponsibility. The negotiations came to a sudden stop. 
An extremely painful surprise was sprung upon the 
Congress. There was to be no national government, 
no ministers and no cabinet. The political leaders 
who would be selected would be mere executive coun- 
cillors of the Viceroy. The castle which had been 
built up with a deal of effort crumbled in no time. 

It was a fitting anti-climax to the travail of grandiose 
negotiations. 

Prof Coupland in a broadsast expressed the value 
of Cripps* Mission thus: “Sir Stafford gave Indian 
politics just what was needed, a dose of realism. For 
the first time, the Indian nationalists believed that 
Britain’s promise to give India independence was 
genuine.” 

Whether Indian nationalists believed in the sin- 
cerity of Britain or nor, many did believe that the 
Mission gave Indian nationalism its much needed dose 
of realism The Congress was made to recognise 
that the cry of the Muslim League for separation was 
not an idle cry to he ignored with impunity and that 
even if the Congress ignored it, there were others 
willing to recognise it. Even ardent Congressmen 
began feeling that the Lahore resolution of the 
League, inspite of its vagueness was a declaration of 
Muslim aspirations and hopes. Sri Rajagopalachari 
was the first Congressman to express dissatisfaction 
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with the policy of the Congress, for he believed that 
a national government was possible only with a 
permanent settlement with the League Mr Asaf 
All Member of the Working Committee observed 
“His analysis of the motive fora Congress League 
understanding is unexceptionable, if this understan- 
ding aims at unity of purpose m the face of a grave 
emergency which confionts the country as a whole 
“Mian Iftikaruddm, President of the Punjab provin- 
cial Congress Committee was more explicit than Sri 
Asaf All He said “The best way to work for unity 
is by conceding the right ol secession Mr Rajagopa- 
lachari’s move therefore instead of being a Pakistan 
move is actunlly the most effective unity of India 
move”. 

History does not tel us of many instances of 
Congress-League unity and if at all Congress and the 
Muslims put up a joint fron% it was during the 
Khilafat movement and for something which had 
nothing to do with Indian independence Did the 
seeming unity that was forged during the movement 
lead to anything permanent 7 

The dark cloud at first no bigger than a dot in 
the horizon, gradually assumed threatening proporti- 
ons and yet the Congress winked at it Even when 
it whs made clear to us that the British government 
was earnest and sincere m its offer of independence, 
wc did not deem it worthwhile to come to terms with 
our fellow countrymen If millions of people think 
and feel alike, though wrongly and foolishly and are 
prepared to defend their thoughts and feelings, they 
develop political power which in t hc face of opposition 
becomes increasingly aggressive We asked for self- 
determination and it was given as with a vengeance 

What would the Congress do now? With thc 
coming of Americans, British hopes of holding 
against Japan revived Though the situation was 
critical, it was not despente The war effort went 
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on unimpeded. Britain enjoyed the satisfaction of 
having done her duty. Mr. Jiooah rejoiced that he 
had sown the seeds of Pakistan not on the way-side 
for birds to peek at, but in fertile soil and the they 
would in proper time sprout and grow. Congress 
believed that it maintained its reputation for lofty 
ideals and unbending courage but it did not solve any 
problem. By rejecting the proposals relating to the 
future, it only put off the evil day. 

There was one man who advised the Congress 
toaccept the position that the demand put forward by 
the Muslim League could not be rejected with safely 
to the cause of nationalism which Congress claimed 
to represent. He appealed to the Congress to get 
into the Viceroy’s executive council. He tried to 
get Cripps’ proposals accepted, lost favour in his 
parly and before long resigned his place in it. He 
was none other than Rajaji. Realism was dead as a 
door-nail. 

“Mr. Rajagopala chari wants a Congress-League 
settlement on the basis of Pakistan to get the British 
consent to the establishment of a national govern- 
ment. He is convinced that if the unreasonable 
demand of Pakistan is conceded, the League will join 
the Congress for the demand of a national govern- 
ment. As soon as this is done, the British government 
will yield. Is this view correct? Has it any historical 
basis ? Js it a fact that whenever the Congress and 
the League presented a joint demand, the Government 
has yielded ? (Kripalani) 

“In a letter to Prof. Horace Alexander, Gandhiji 
said: “My firm opinion is that the British should 
leave India now and in an orderly manner and 
not run the risk that they did in Singapore, Malaya 
and Burma. That act would mean courage cf a 
high order, confession of human limitations, and 
right doing by India.” 
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American papers which had been cthusiastic in 
their praise of Cripps’ Mission and in their solicitude 
for Indian freedom could not generally understand 
the attitude of the Congress. Some of them were 
very critical. 

“Congress control could be a dissolvent rather 
than a cement of resistance to Japanese invasion” 

“India’s decision is almost as important to the 
United States as to Britain. The United States with 
Britain and other nations fighting the axis has a right 
to ask India’s acceptance of freedom which is quali- 
fied only by the demands of the war itself.” 

“There is justice in the Indian demand for parti- 
cipating in the direction of the war. Nor can the 
Americans consistently quarrel with the objection 
raised against the right of secession from the all- 
India Union which the British proposal provides’. 
New York Times. 



QUIT INDIA 


Cripps’ “dismal mission" disillusioned Mahatma 
Gandhi. He felt that the only way out of the 
situation was to ask the British “ to timely and 
orderly withdraw from India”. When he was asked 
to whom the British Government should hand over, 
the country, he replied that "under his proposal 
they had to leave India in Gad’s hands”, but ia 
modern parlance, "anarchy and this anarchy might 
lend to internecine warfare fora time or to unres- 
tricted dacoitics”. 

Cripps returned to England and told Parliament 
the story of the failure of his mission. 

"With the approach of self-government or Do- 
minion status as a reality, communal differences of 
view as to the form of government suitable for the 
future in India had tended to become more definitely 
crystallised and especially, the idea of two separate 
Indias which even two years ago was little more than 
a vague decision of certain extremists had come to 
be a definite and accepted program of the most 

powerful Muslim political organisation In 

the circumstances of the communal situation in Tndia 
at the present time, it must be borne in mind that 
the future is inevitably linked with the present. lam 
confident that no temporary arrangements could have 
been reached without some exposition of our future 

intentions Had we attempted to deal only with 

the present, we should immediately have been met 

with the demand for a clarification of the future 

It was, of course wholly consistent with the whole 
trend of earlier declarations that if all the sections of 
Indian opinion could agree upon some alternative 
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method of self-determination, there would be no 
difficulty regarding its acceptance by the British 
government But in the past, when it had been left 
to the Indians to agree upon some manner of deciding 
the future, the British government had been accused 
of retying upon the impossibility of an agreement in 
order to perpetuate their own dominion over India 
It was therefore necessary to devise a scheme whereby 
the refusal of a large minority to co-operate would 
not hold up the majority in their demand for self- 
government” Sir Stafford laid the responsibility 
for the failure or his mission flatly on the Congress. 
“The position of complete power ashed for bv tne 
Congress and which was not demanded by any other 
section of opinion would leave it in an impossible 
situation The Executive Council once chosen by 
the Viceroy would not have been responsible to any 
one but themselves, or in a looser way, perhaps to 
their political or commural organisation and there 
would have been no protection to any minorities” 

In April, the Congress Working Committee met 
at Allahabad and considered two important resolu- 
tions passed already by the Madras Congress Legis- 
lature Party under the presidentship of Sri Raja- 
gopalachan The Presidert of the Congress observed 
that Rajaji should ha\e discussed his views with his 
colleagues in the Committee before giving expression 
to them Rajaji who was himself a member of the 
committee expressed his regret tor not discussing his 
views with the members of the Committee but 
declared that he was not prepared to give them up 
“ I have explained to you already how strongly I feel 
I believe I will be failing in my duty if I do not en- 
deavour to get people think and act in the direction 
which my conviction leads to I feel in the public 
interest l should move the resolution already notified 
by Mr Santanam J therefore request you to permit 
me to resign my place in the Working Committee” 
His resignation was accepted 
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Rajaji moved the first resolution After statins 
the danger that stared India in the face and the urgent 
and absolute need for national government for facing 
the situation, the resolution said “ therefore, in 
as much as the Muslim League has insisted on the 
recognition of the right of separation of certain areas 
irom united India, upon the ascertainment of the 
wishes of the people of sucli areas as a condition 
precedent for united action at this moment of grave 
national danger, the A f C C is of opinion that to 
sacrifice the chances of the formation of a national 
government at this grave crises for the doubtful ad- 
vantage of maintaining a controversy over the unity 
of India is a most unwise policy and that it has be- 
come necessarj to choose the lesser evil and acknow- 
ledge the Muslim claim for separation, should the 
same be persisted in when the time comes for fram- 
inga constitution for India, and therefore remove 
all doubts and fears m this regard and to invite the 
Muslim League for a consultation for the purpose of 
arriving at an agreement and securing the installation 
of a national government to meet the present emerg- 
ency”. 

The debate on the resolution lasted three hours 
and when put to vote was defeated Emotion trium- 
phed over reason 

The other resolution was on the formation of a 
popular government m Madras It declared its pur- 
pose to be “to secure conditions as may enable people 
effectively to offer resistance to the aggressor and to 
inspire them for all the sacrifice involved in the de- 
fence of the mother-land, the A ICC authorises 
the Congress legislature Party in Madras to accept 
responsibility of government if invited to do so and 
further advises them to invite the Muslim League to 
participate in such responsibility and to assist in the 
formation of a popular government for the province” 

This resolution was not moved Had it been moved, 
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its fate would not have been different from that of 
the previous resolution Who was in the right, 
Rajaji or the Working Committee, time alone could 
decide 

The All- India Congress Committee met in May. 
Rajaji faced it with courage which m any other 
person would have been sheer Tashness He told the 
vast assembly that “Congress should not fear any 
accretion of strength to the Muslim League but 
welcome it, as it would strengthen the nation” This 
indeed was queer logic and the President had to tell 
the members that Pakistan was against Islam and 
that the procedure adopted by Rayiji was wrong The 
resolution was rejected This did not come as a 
surprise to any one The Working Committee was 
regarded as the brain trust of the Congress and the 
all-India Congress Committee invariably contented 
itself with giving the decisions of this august body 
the warm approval which they deserved Errant 
members who sought to air their individuality were 
either ridiculed or booed into everlasting silence 
Where the individual lost himself in the multitude, 
criticism meant gross indiscipline, a crime against 
the national organisation which was battling against 
odds 


Instead or accepting the presidential rebuke. 
Xlajajt went on saying things which were unpalatable 
to the leaders of the Congress, At a press conference 
in Delhi lie said that he was dissatisfied with the 
policy of the Congress He believed that without a 
national front symbolised in a national government, it 
would be impossible to meet the emergency and a nat- 
ional government, according to him meant primarily 
a settlement with the League ‘ India will lose nothing 
if she gives the utmost freedom to the Mussalman 
areas even a>the British empire has not lost anything 
by giving her colonies the Westminster Statute " 
Nehru was alarmed He felt that the step taken by 
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Rnjnji was detrimental to the interests of the country* 
He feared that Rojiji was breaking to pieces the 
weapon which the Congress had fashioned after twenty 
years of innumerable sacrifices. Rajaji odmitted that 
the Congress had been fashioned into a weapon of 
great potency as the resu/t of innumcrab/e sacrifices 
of twenty years |but be asked if it was not all the 
more a tragedy that in the hour of supreme crisis 
Congress must watch things ns a spectator. Fn a 
speech nt Madras, he said. *'J know that reason 
must have its weight and I feel so strongly that what 
1 say is right, that I have the fullest confidence that 
Mahatma Gandhi will come round to my view”: 

Rajaji crossed the Rubicon, took the fateful step 
which might bring him the odium of a traitor’s name 
or lead him on to the heights of fame ns a statesman. 
Before long, he expounded his proposals for Hindu- 
Muslim Unity tonn audieancc at Matunca in Bombay. - 
Though he pitched his lone voice ngainst the thun- 
ders of a great organisation, he had the satisfaction 
of being heard by some nt least of his countrymen. 
H\cry word he uttered during those days was' a chal- 
lenge to the all-India Congress Committee. If his 
words had little influence on the voles of the mem- 
bers, he knew that their votes would be as, comple- 
tely without influence on the course of events. In 
the language of the play, his formula pleased not the 
millions; *lwas caviare to the general*. 

There was frustration in the ranks of the 
Congress. The leaders felt that the struggle should 
be continued for passivity would be suicidal. It 
would emasculate and destroy the nation. The 
Working Committee met at Ward ha in July and 
passed a resolution suggesting non-violent civil dis- 
obedience under the leadership of Gandhiji No less 
a person than Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said of this 
resolution thus: ‘‘I feel very strongly that nothing 
can be more dangerous in its implications or conse- 
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quences than the Wardm proposals, particularly at 
a juncture like this 

"Mr Jinnah viewed it as a piece of blackmailing 
the Rntish and coercing them to concede a system of 
government which would establish Hindu Raj im- 
mediately under the aegis of t ic Britisn bayonet, 
throwing the Muslims and the minorities at the mercy 
of the Congress Raj*'. Sir Stal ford Cnpps said in 
Parliament, “We are not going to walk out of India 
right in the middle of a war though we have no wish 
to remain there for any imperialistic reasons’*. 

On July 18, Sn Rajagopalachan and three of his 
friends wrote Mahatmi Gandhi a letter the signi- 
ficance of which in the constitutional history of India 
,s inestimable It is a relevant historical d >cj nent 
and bears reproduction in full 


Dear Mahatmaji, 

We have carefully read the resolution passed 
by the all India Congress Committee at Wardha on 
July 14 which is to be placed before the meeting of 
the A I C C next month In view of the far- 
reaching consequences of the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, wc feel it our duty having worked with you 
since 1920 to pldce b’fore you our considered views 
on the matter While there can be no difference of 
views over India’s d mand for comple'e freedom 
from foreign domination, the idea of the withdrawal 
°f government being automatically replaced by an- 
other government is altogether impossible The State 
is not a m"re superstructure bjt it is intimately 
bound up with the functioning of every activity of 
the people that the withdra val oi the present govern- 
ment without a simultaneous replacement by another 
must involve a dissolution of the State and of safety 
itself It is unnatural for any gov rnment to with 
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draw without trnnsfcring power to a successor by 
consent or without being forcibly replaced by another. 
The formation of a provisional government as well 
as the convening of a constituent assembly arc possible 
only if the continuity of the State is assured. We 
feel, therefore, that however difficult the achicvmcnt 
of the Hindu-Muslim settlement may be, while the 
British government is here and functioning, it is 
essential that before a demand for withdrawal can be 
reasonably made, the major political organisations 
of this country, namely, the Indian National Congress 
and the Muslim League should evolve a joint plan 
with regard to a provisional government which can 
takeover power and preserve the continuity 'of the 
State. Even if we imagine that the British could 
even under moral compulsion be made to withdraw 
unconditionally, we arc convinced that the chaos that 
will follow under existing conditions would not per* 
init within reasonable time the formation of a provi- 
sional government such as you contemplate. We 
consider it wrong to formulate a demand which if 
complied with must necessarily lead to anarchy or to 
frame a program of wide-spread, self - inflicted 
suffering based on the refusal of such a demand. 

Your proposal that while the civil power may be 
withdrawn the British and allied forces may continue 
in India in anticipation of a treaty with a problem- 
atic provisional Indian government will only lead to 
the exercise of all governmental functions by the 
military forces. This will happen if only for their own 
safety and effective functioning. They are further 
likely to be urged towards this step by local chieftains 
and suffering people. This would be the reinstalJat- 
rorr of Cite Bertfsti govemaKttt nr s worse form. 

Inspite of these objections, we might have sub- 
mitted to your proposal if only because of the fact 
that the British are not going to withdraw, and in 
actual operation, the movement would am>unt ton 
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nation-wide protest against the existing government 
and may be productive of a satisfactory settlement in 
due course. But the critical international situation 
in which India is directly involved makes it certain 
that the party to gain immediately by the movement 
will be Japan. If the movement could possibly dis- 
place the British government, installing a national 
government capable of resisting Japanese aggression, 
it might be worthwhile taking all risks attached to it. 
But, as this result is not even remotely possible, 
it will only produce more intensive and large scale 
repression and suffering which will facilitate Japa- 
nese invasion and occupation. 


It is hardly likely the authorities will allow the 
movement to proceed under central direction in an 
orderly and direct fashion Even if we do not mind 
sporadic violence that may result from lack of proper 
control, there is another serious danger. When 
responsible leaders arc removed and their guidance 
is no longer available, the movement can easily be 
taken advantage of by the enemy and be converted 
into a fifth column activity on his behalf. 


Any movement started by you would have 
commanded our loyal participation inspite of differ- 
ences of opinion, if the movement did not involve 
such grave consequences as pointed out above. Our 
conviction is strong enough to make it our duty 
to publicly oppose the proposal on these grounds. 
But it may be thought at this stage that your move 
will operate as a protest with an international appeal, 
and bring about a fresh approach towards a political 
settlement for India without actually plunging the 
country indirect action. In order that any step on 
our part may not lessen this chance, we refrain from 
giving public expression to our opposition but send 
this letter to you to entreat you to desist from 



taking the steps you have adumbrated. 

(Sd) C. R. 

T. S. S. Rajan 
K. Sanlnnam. 

On July 20, Gandhfjf sent them the following 
rcply:- 

My dear C. R., 

I was about to write to you when your letter 
came. Of course T understand and appreciate the 
exquisite consideration running through your letter. 

I invite you all four to come here and pour out your 
love and argument to wean me from what appears to 
be an error. Any way, your monthly visit is due. 
You can come any day you like. What I wanted to 
write to you about was this. Why don’t you form 
a league with Muslim friends to propagate your idea 
of settlement? Have you Q, A.’s reply to my note ? 
Do you accept his definition of Pakistan? What is 
the common idea about independence? Surely, you 
should have a common understanding over funda- 
mentals before you come to an agreement. Let not 
your fear of the Jape betray you into a worse state of 
things. But more of all this when you come. Love 
to you all. Bapu. 

The All-India Congress Committee met in 
Bombay on August 7 to consider the Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution and ratify it. The President of 
the Congress, Moulana Abdul Kalam Azad explained 
the meaning of the resolution thus* “Let us not 
depend on promises. Let us have a declarati. n of 
independence forthwith and we on our part shall 
immediately enter into a treaty of alliance with the 
United Nations for the sole purpose of fighting and 
winning the war. The slogan “Quit India” mean? 
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nothing more and nothing less than the complete 
transfer of power into Indian hands.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru speaking on the resolution 
said that the “QUIT INDIA.” movement was to be a 
fight to the finish. It contemplated the achievment 
not meerelyof national freedom but also world 
freedom. The Congress was plunging into a stormy 
ocean and would either emerge with a free India or 
would go down. It was not a movement for few 
days to be suspended and talked over. It was going 
to be a fight to the finish. The Congress had now 
burnt its boats and was about to embark on a 
desperate campaign. “He repudiated the suggestion 
that Congress was bargaining or haggling.” 

On August 8, after midnight, Gandhiji addressed 
the delegates. ‘‘The actual struggle does not com- 
mence this very moment. You have merely placed 
certain powers in my hand. My first act will be to 
wait upon His Excellency the Viceroy and plead with 
him for the acceptance of the Congress demand. 
This may take two or three weeks. What you are to 
do in the meanwhile, I will tell you. There is the 
spinning wheel. But there is something more you 
have to do. Every one of you should, from this 
very moment consider himself a free man or woman 
and even act as if you are free and no longer under 
the heel or this imperialism.” 

Gandhiji’s last message to Congressmen on this 
eventful night was “Karcnga ya marenga”, we shall 
do or die.” 

He did not forget to make an appeal to the 
Muslim League: “I would pray to my Muslim 
brothers to judge for themselves dispassionately 
what is right and what is wrong. Let the issue be 
decided by a tribunal and let us all abide by the 
verdict of the tribunal. If the Muslim League is not 
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prepared to accept the offer, how can they expect to 
force their scheme upon others by mere coercion?” 

Gandhiji did not forget the Princes. He 

appealed to them for sympathy and co-operation and 
asked them to realise that their only chance of 
survival depended on the goodwill of their people. 

When the All-India Congress Committee passed 
this historic resolution, the stage was set for a 
movement which was expected to make it impossible 
for the Englishman to remain in India as ruler. Like 
other movements initiated by Gandhiji, this also was 
to be a nonviolent movement, but unfortunately, as 
in the past, the movement gradually overstepped the 
line of nonviolence and ended in sporadic but syste- 
matic violence. When thousands of unarmed people 
wedded to nonviolence raise the cry "Quit rndia’\ a 
moral force is generated which becomes irresistible 
even to the hardened imperialist. What Gandhiji 
wanted was the raising of this cry in every nook and 
corner of this country which would disarm even the 
bitterest foe and stir the conscience of the world. 
Had the people of India understood Gandhiji 
correctly and followed his precepts, the Quit India 
movement would have been the most glorious free- 
dom-movement in the world. . But this was not to 
be. Indians, most of them, adored Gandhiji to the 
point of worship but they did not understand him 
The movement set free abundant enthusiasm and 
produced a few martyrs but the majority of the 
people were satisfied with merely expressing sym- 
pathy ancj edmiration for those who entered the 
fray. Most of us have an admirable reverence for 
the man who suffers for others and an equally cauti- 
ous reluctance to follow his example. The move- 
ment 'gradually degenerated into something which 
could not even be described as a revolt. The common 
man wondered how the cry “Quit India” would 
drive the Englishman out of this country. He was 
indeed thrilled by the bold and open call to the 
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rulers to leave the country, but he did not 
betnyany extraordinary enthusnsm in raising the 
cry himself and adding to its volume He played 
the safe and passu e role of the interested spectator 
The average Indian thinks a little too much to be a 
revolutionary Without guidance and without dis- 
cipline, sporadic destruction went on for a while 
and the people suffered Enthusiasm ebbed away 
and the nation stood disillusioned The foreigner 
le irnt from experience and became doubly cautious 

With regard to the moral conscience of the 
world, it was not then in its proper place England 
fighting for her very existence and America fighting 
for her prestige had very little leisure to examine 
their corscicncc There was considerable anxiety m 
allied camps Though America had no loanin’ for 
imperialism, she did not want the British empire to 
vanish all too suddenly They wanted the empire as 
apolitical entity to remain at least for the duration 
of the war Two American experts published at this 
time a book entitled “A trade policy for national 
defence ’ and u was a strong vindication of the 
empire of Britain When Prime Minister Churchill 
repudiated the meaning and application of the 
Atlantic Charter to the British cimire the President 
of the United States said not a word This silence 
was significant as far as the moral conscience of 
the world was concerned 

The Governor-General in Council passed tne 
following resolution “That the government should 
regard it as wholly incompatible with their respon- 
sibilities that a demand should be discussed, the 
acceptance of which would plunge India into confus- 
ion and anarchy internally, and would pvralyseher 
effort in the common causce of human freedom’ 
The Indian members of the Executive Council had 
to face a delicate task, but they faced it witho it 
sentiment Sir Sultan Ahmed said in the Assembly 
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why he and his colleagues did not regret the decision 

have never regretted the decision which, along 
with my colleagues I took on August 8, because, 
placed as we were, we had to choose between complete 
abdication of our responsibilities as a government 
and surrender to the challenge thrown out to us 
Anyhow after all that hns happended, we feel con- 
vinced that our decision was right ” The leader of 
the House Mr Ane/ said that ceriojs warnings were 
uttered against precipitate action m passing the re- 
solution Frank Anthony, the Anglo ladian leader 
took th<* same line but in a different way “If they 
(Congressmen) knew that British policy was “divide 
and rule”, They should have unity among themselves 
to defeat the object of that policy Let the major 
elements m the national life of the country corns 
together aid resolve the deadlock L" the mijorrty 
community meet the d*mands of the mtaonty 
instead of holding oat threats to them ” 

Sir Cowa'ji Jehangir was plainly sarcastic. 
“Never have I known of two parties who would be 
parted if they were aware of the fact that a third 
party was out to part them”. 

There were mde-d people in India who refused 
to believe that the “Quit India" resolution was the 
only means of winning Indian independence There 
were others who could view the Indian situation dis- 
passionately, ard understand the point of view of the 
government Master Tara Singh, in the course of 
his presideninl address at the all India Akali con- 
ference told the brave Sikh community that England 
would not part with complete power during the war 
He said “The British connor entrust you with fuff 
military responsibility dumg the war They cannot 
hand over the power of concluding peace with Japan 
or Germany on the mere promise that you will not 
do so The English will not be wise if they ran the 
risk Complete freedom of India may throw the 
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Indians in the lap of or at the mercy of Japan which 
is apt to result in the defeat of the British. So, this 
they shah not do, come what may If they arc to 
lose India, they will do so like brave men after 
fighting and not without fighting ...... If the British 

give us the full power, with the army in their own 
hands, that will not be complete freedom. Freedom 
without power of making peace or war may glitter 
but it is not gold .. . If we Indians wish to arrive at 
a settlement with the British, we must be prepared 
to do so on terms in which we shall have to trust 
them to a certain degree during the war. This will 
not be a good settlement and may not be to our liking 

but there is no alternative to it This violence 

which is being committed m India may do harm to 
the British but it will do us no good.’* 

“Independence, in the real sense of the term, we 
cannot have now. We can possibly have it after the 
war. Now we can have mainly promises, pledges, 
and guarantees with full control over the whole civil 
administration. We must not put too much sttess 
on words .... So, the best practical thing is that we 
must get all the power necessary for prosecuting the 
war. We must get satisfactory promises and pledges 
from the British government. After doing so, we 
must whole-heartedly throw ourselves into the war. 
Our future will much depend upon the power which 
we develop during the war. Nations are born in war 
and there is every chance of the Indian nation being 
born in the war. Indian nationhood cannot develop 
without war.*’ 

. The “Quit India” resolution and the disturbances 
which followed it were discussed in the British 
Parliament. Mr. Churchill had his fling at the 
Congress hut it was left to Mr. Atlee, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, to defend the policy of the 
government. He told the House and the world that 
Britain had done her duty, “The Fundamental 
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difficulty wc have come up against in all this Indian 
question is that you cannot get communities to trust 
each oilier. It is no good burking the question. It 
is no good making unpleasant remarks about the 
leaders of the Muslims. It is no good trying to * 
belittle the great Muslim community. And ivhen the 
people ask what the Muslim people have done. I 
say that the Muslim people have provided a 
very large part of the fighting forces. When trouble 
was raised, the Muslim people did not raise trouble 
in India.’* 

“It was said that the government did rather 
something dreadful in proposing a solution. They 
have been asking over and over again that Indian 
leaders should come together and agree. It is not a 
thing that has happened this year or last year, this 
obstacle of trouble between the communities. It has 
been going ever since the beginning of Indian self- 
government. At every turn I have met it. I met it 
on the Commission, at the Round Tabic Conference, 
and on the Joint Select Committee. It has always 
been an obstacle that stood in the way. An Indian 
said, “Wc cannot settle this. You must produce a 
solution.” 

“It is the right of the Government to act at once 
to stop violence. — I was saying that this is no less 
in the interests of the Indian ‘government itself. 
There cannot be a worse thing, particularly for the 

Hindus the majority that has always depended on 

numbers and brain power rather than fighting forces 
-j— to have a precedent set up of a government 
wbicji yielded to violence by the minority*’. 

*‘lt will be a good stroke of business for the 
axis powers if Japan and Germany could join hands 
Jndia is the bulwark to the south of Ruasia ard there- 
fore we have the responsibility in the interests of all 
allied nations and to the people of India themselves. 
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You ca'nnbt break up an organisation in the middle 
of a war and throw it over to sofacbody el$e >% . 

“The suggestion is sometimes made that you can 
go round with new offers. I think everybody 
realises that if you have gone to the utmost as we did. 
and made the very fullest proposals we can make, no 
one can suggest that you should run round with 
offers”. 

Britain was in no mood to go round with new 
offers and Congress was out of the political picture* 
The atmosphere was not congenial to the discussion 
of political and constitutional questions. The Hindu 
Mahasabha, with its policy of responsive co-opera- 
tion was very helpful to the government. Its ideals 
were freedom and Akhanda Bharat. Its president 
talked of the glories of India that was, of the cour- 
age and valour of the Hindus who subduded the 
barbarous tribes that poured in from the north and 
civilised them. He had a dig at pro-Pakistani Hindus 
and at Sri Rajagopalachari “who has been exerting 
himself with more sincerity and perverse fanaticism 
than any mad Mullah known to history”. 

Mr. Jinnah talked of the glories of Pakistan-to- 
be, of the ideal Islamic State and of the deter- 
mination of the Muslims to bring it into shape in the 
teeth of every kind of opposition. 

The Depressed Class Federation clamoured for 
villages far away from caste— Hindu villages. 
Dr. Ambedkar led them but he had not made up his 
mind whither. When Mr. Jinnah was genial and 
spoke kindly of the Depressed classes. Dr. Ambedkar 
exhorted his followers to e ubrace Islam which would 
at one stroke remove the stigma of their depression. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Jinnah could not always remain 
genial. Sometimes he developed into a veritable 
Fuehrer and Dr. Ambedkar felt compelled to turn to 
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Buddhism for comfortandconsolnlion. Dr.Ambcdkar 
oscillated between Islam and Buddhism but when he 
came to rest, he always found himself on firm 
Hinduism The Sikhs wanted a Khnlsa which would 
help them revise the glory of Ranjit Singh. 

The newly legalised Communist Party of India 
did not wish to keep itself in the background. The 
Party eagerly wished to launch a Unity campaign. 
The main slogan of the campaign was, “Release 
Mahatma Gandhi and national leaders, stop repres* 
sion, lift the ban on the Congress, negotiate for an 
all-round settlement, and set up a provisional national 
government for India’s defence”. This indeed was a 
comprehensive manifesto which the Communist Party 
alone could produce, and its characteristic emphasis 
lay on the “people’s war”. The Communists found 
themselves in n situation which would have appeared 
extremely trying to any other Party but they revealed 
even so early in their career that they were adepts in 
the art of keeping their legs in two boats. They 
were supposed to be Congressmen, and they were 
real communists. For their emphasis on the 
Peoples’ War, the government rewarded them amply, 
generously. 

The government of India went on indiamsing 
the Executive Council, the only thing they could do 
under the circumstances to show Indians that they 
•were willing to transfer power aDd trust them ton 
degree. Though the Government of Indu Act did 
not recognise the position of the Indian members of 
the Council as such and the initiative had to come 
from the Governor-General a convention was 
evolved by ike Governor-General yielded h{S 

initiative to the council. During the war, all sorts 
of opprorbrious epithets were thrown at th-m, bur 
when the war ended, their very detractors used 
them as dependable props in the budding up of the 
constitution of Free India. 
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One clear voice rose over the welter of many 
voices. It was the voice of one who had come to be 
looked upon as the tainted wether of the flock, 
mectest for slaughter. Long before Gandhiji in 
utter desperation thought of the Quit India move- 
ment. he had with clear vision seen the trend of 
events and counselled the adoption of practicable 
remedies. When Cripps came and Congress negoti- 
ated with him, he was the only man who pleaded for 
the acceptance of the scheme with all its defects. 
He had sent in a resolution to the All-India Congress 
Committe for a change of policy towards the 
Muslim League. His resolution was defeated. The 
idealists and the fatibfal wondered at his temerity in 
suggesting things which were opposed to the accepted 
creed of the Congress. The President of the Tamil 
Nad Congress Committee felt that there was no place 
in his venerable organisation fora Judas and in the 
sacred name of discipline flourished his cudgel On 
receipt of the President letter, Rajaji sent him the 
following courteous reply. “In order to be abso* 
lutely free to carry on my campaign for converting 
the Congress from its present policy, I have decided 
to resign my membership of the congress and to 
tender my resignation of the Assembly membership 
at the meeting of the Party on the 15th of July.’* 
The president of the Tamil Nad Congress was, to his 
utter chagrin, spared the exercise of his thunder. 
Rajaji was now a free man, free to speak and act as 
his conscience and judgment dictated. He toured 
the whole country appealing to people to look 
facts in the face, to exalt reason over sentiment, 
and to develop the sense of realism in politics. He 
pointed out the unwisdom of denying the Muslims 
the right of selt-dctermination by which the Congress 
justified its demand ot freedom. The attitude of the 
Muslims might be morally wrong but it was politi- 
• cally right When Rajaji went on telling the people 
of India that the Muslum demand for self-determi- 
nation was as just as the Congress demand for 
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freedom, they began to sit up and think. Before his 
parables and fables; before his sweet reasonableness, 
and suave manners, sentiment shied and fanaticism 
faded away. In the minority of one, he was making 
history, shaping the future of India. 

The Ideal is always at variance with the practical. 
Those who wish to shape the destinies of men must 
come down from the clouds and plant themselves 
firm on Mother Earth. 

To Mr. Jinnah, be made an appeal: “To err is 
human and there can be no difficulity in finding out 
the faults of others, or in condemning them in strong 
terms. It is much more difficult to find a way to 
compose differences, but therein lies hope for this 
country. It is not only the Congress but Muslims 
too that continue in humiliation and danger. The 
Congress is in prison with a feeling, perhaps, that 
it has done all it could. But the responsibility of 
the League which is not in prison is for that reason 
all the greater”. 

Rajaji was not the only statesman who grieved 
over the unrealistic policy of the Congress. On 
August 29, after resigning his place in the Viceroy’s 
Execative Council, Sir. C P. Ramaswami Iyer made 
the following statement. ‘‘To me it is a matter of 
intense sorrow that on this occasion the greatest and 
most organised political party in India should have 
chssen what to me appears to be not only a difficult 
but barren path— a path of opposition. 



GANDHI - JINNAH PARLEYS 


After “Quit India*’, the doors of the prison 
house closed upon Congressmen. The August dis- 
turbances, instead of frightening the Government 
into submission helped them to strengthen their 
strangle-hold on the country. The Japanese threat 
was still there and the behaviour of Congressmen to 
some extent lost them the sympathy of the Americans. 
British propaganda was successful in making the 
common American believe that the Indian Congress 
was not so innocent as it pretended to be« * Wendel 
Wilkie, the author of “One World’* drew the 
attention of the allies to the Indian problem He 
said, “The Indian problem has become the acid test 
of our fitness to survive. To fail here, is to fail 
everywhere. To succeed here is to force the truth of 
the President’s words, “We of the United Nations 
have the power and the men and the will at last to 
assure man’s heritage”. The allies were aware of 
the Indian problem but they were aware of one or 
two things more. One was that the Indian problem 
was to be solved by Indians themselves and the other 
was that the war could be waged and won without 
Congress participation. Probably, the President of 
the United States felt that the time was not opportune 
to suggest to Mr. Churchill the liquidation of the 
empire, Britain was in no mood to be reminded 
every now and then of the unpleasant fact that it was 
her empire that stood in the way of easy and im- 
mediate victory. The well-wishers of India unwit- 
tingly injured her cause by over simplifying her 
political problems. 

Political India was virtually dead. On it lay the 
pall of the Defence of India Act. Mr. Bajoria asked 
in the Assembly whether the Government were 
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p.warc that the Defence of India Rules had superseded 
the Penal code and the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Pandit Mailra followed up with the question, “Arc 
they aware that even for the restitution of conjugal 
rights the Defence of India Rules have been used?". 
There was loud laughter, but in the eyes of some at 
least, tears were not far away. 

While the Congress leaders were in jail, 
Mr. Jinnnh seemed to dominate the politics of the 
country. In one of his expansive moods, he indulged 
in a bit of heroics to make the world understand 
how great and indispensable he was. He asked 
Mahatma Gandhi in prison to writeto him. ‘‘Nobody 
will welcome it more than myself.” If Mr. Gandhi 
is really willing to come to a settlement with the 
Muslim League, “Jet me tell you that will be the 
greatest day for both Hindus and Muslims. If that 
is Mr. Gandhi’s desire, what is there that can 
prevent him from doing so ? What is the use of 
going to the Viceroy? Strong as the government 
may be in this country, I cannot believe that they 
will have the daring to stop such a letter if it is sent 
tome. It will be a serious thing indeed if such a 
letter were stopped.” 

Gandhiji in all humility wrote to the League 
leader but the Viceroy had the hardihood to interrupt 
the letter and keep it from Mr. Jinnah. The Fuehrer 
had to swallow his pride. The reason given by the 
Viceroy to intercept the letter was this: “It rested 
with Mr. Gandhi to satisfy the Government of India 
that he can safely be allowed once more to parti- 
cipate in the public affairs of the country and until 
he does so, the disabilities he suffers are of his own 
choice.” 

Sri C. Rajagopalachari who knew the make up 
of the Fuehrer’s mind exhorted him in langauge he 
could understand “to give up the vain task of 
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replying a letter which he never got.” The Viceroy 
made no mention of the League leader and nothing 
really serious happened except a temporary pause in 
Mr. Jinnah’s blowing himself big. For once he was 
made to realise that if he blew himself too big, he 
might burst. To disturb Mr. Jinnah’s equanimity 
further, and to complicate the _ situation, Sri. 
Rajagopalachari evolved a new technique to hoist the 
League with its own pefard. “Have your pound of 
flesh” said he, “a tiny lump to the west of Lahore, 
and a tiny lump round about Dacca and Mymen- 
singh, poverty stricken patches. This is the utmost 
you can have in terms of your Pakistan resolution 
and your creed. Have it. It will be a good riddance 
for us, for then we Hindus shall be free to have a 
strong central government for the rest of India, a 
single party government under whose dispensation 
your Muslim minorities shall have to live. How 
does all this strike Mr Jinnali ? Will he for a 
moment think that he is simply eddying about in 
blind uncertainty obsessed with meaningless egoism? 
The Muslim League on his account is still the concern 
of the easy-going, of those who would lie m ambush 
to pounce upon gain gathered by others.” 

On the last day of the year 1942, Gandhiji 
wrote to the Viceroy a personallettei What Gandhiji 
wanted to bring home to the Viceroy was that he and 
the members of the Working Committee were inno- 
cent men wronged by the Government, Gandhiji 
had no opportunity of verifying the oflicial version 
of the violence throughout the country Therefore, 
he decided to crucify the flesh by fasting “Convince 
me of my exeex ox excoxs., and. L shall xw3 .Va twxvpVt 
amends You can send for me. There arc many 
other ways if you have the will.” 

Letters and replies followed According to 
Gandhiji, it was the government that goaded the 
people to the point ot madness The arrests started 
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the trouble. ‘‘If he cannot get soothing balm for the 
pain, he. must resort to the law prescribed to 
Satiagrahis, namely, a fast according to capacity.” 
Linlithgow replied: “I regard the use of a fast for 
political purposes as a form of political blackmail for, 
which there is no moral justification and understand 
from your previous writings that this was also your 
view." 

To Gandhiji, a fast was an appeal to the highest 
tribunal of justice. If lie did not survive the ordeal, 
he would go to the judgment seat with the fullest faith 
in his innocence. ‘‘Posterity will judge between you 
as the representative of an all-powerful government 
and me as a humble man who tried to serve his 
country and humanity through it.” 

The fast was inevitable, Gandhiji announced 
his determination to undertake a fast of three weeks’ 
duration. It was not to be a fast unto death but a 
fast according to capacity, a penance, not an im- 
molation. The Government was willing to release 
Gandhiji 'for the duration of the fast but Gandhiji 
said that he would not fast if he were released The 
fast commenced on February 18. The grievous news 
shocked the whole country. Even the Communist 
Party of India came out with a grandiose resolution. 
“Mahatma Gandhi’s statement has swept off every 
obstacle, every prejudice that stands in the way of 
our great patriotic parties uniting among themselves 
and with the people of the United Nations”. The 
leaders of the various parties and men of note who 
did not identify themselves with any party decided to 
call a conference to discuss the situation arising from 
the fast. Mr. Jinnah was the only leader who refused 
to participate inir. Three members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, Aney, Mody and Sarkar, resigned 
in protest against the apathy of the Government. 
They said that they were forced to resign because of 
differences on what they regarded as a fundamental 
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issue. Jayakar and Sapru at the leaders’ conference 
pleaded for Gandhiji’s release, “in the interests of 
fairness and justice”. The soul of India was in agony 
and yet the Government remained unmoved. 


Mr. Churchill who could never understand the 
ways of the “naked fakir” endorsed the policy of 
the Government ot India, but there were others in 
England who were not immune to the influence of 
the spirit. The Bishop of Southwark offered prayers 
tor all those devoted to the service of India and 
especially for Mahatma Gandhi. Bernard Shaw 
characterised the imprisonment of Gandhiji as “the 
stupidest blunder” and demanded that “the King 
should release Mahatma Gandhi unconditionally as 
. an act of grace connected with policy and apologise 
to him for the mental defectiveness of his cabinet.” 
The “Manchester Guardian” was evidently alarmed 
at the sad and bitter turn of events in India. It 
wrote: “What the Indian government and ouc 
government have to consider is not merely the 
barren question os to who is responsible for the 
disorders of the last autumn but the question is as to 
what sort of India, with what new and harder 
* problems to solve will face us if Mr. Gandhi dies.” 

Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast on March 2, 
1943 and the nation heaved a sigh of relief. 

Prison life told severely on Gandhiji’s health 
and spirit. The loss of two dear souls, Kasturba 
and Mahadcv Desai was too much even for him to 
bear. Though he was a saint, he was ever true to 
the kindred points of heaven and home. Six weeks 
after Kasturba’s death, he had an attack of Malaria 
and his condition caused anxiety. Even the Govern- 
ment did not want him to pine away and die in 
prison. On May 6, 1943, the Viceroy orderd the 
release of Gandhiji and his associates. 
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Lord Linlithgow left India in October 1943 ami 
he was succeeded by Lord Wavcll. 

When Gandhiji came out of prison, what he saw 
and heard was not helpful in strengthening his 
spirit. He was shocked at the terrible frustration 
and the utter break-down of economy in the country. 
Many parts of India were on the verge or famine and 
Kcrla and Bengal were virtually in its grip. Gandhiji 
wished to meet the Governor-General and dismiss 
with him the state of affairs in the country. The 
interview was not granted. He pleaded with the 
Viceroy for permission to meet the members of the 
Congress Working Committee still in prison but the 
Viceroy did not find his way to grant ‘he request 
because the “Quit India" resolution offered no 
common meeting ground. Wavcll * be 

openly disheartening. There was nothing to 
gained by appealing to one who refused to be 
humane. Gandhiji was thus driven to the necessity 
of appealing to the world. 

Fortunately for him, while he was resting and 
winning back his health in Panchganl -Stuart Gelder 
the Special correspondent of the London Daily 
Chronicle met him. Gelder took Gandhiji into his 
confidence when he told him of the eagerness of his 
editors to help in solving the politual deadlock in 
India. He admitted that he had already met the 
Viceroy but with very little encouragement, the 
talk between Gandhiji and Gelder went on for three 
days. The correspondent asked Gandhiji what he 
would sav to Lord Waved irhe met him and this 
was Gandhiji’s reply: “I will tell him that I sought 

the interview to helping and not hindering the war 
effort of the allies. But I can do nothing without 
meeting the members of the Working Committee, 
for I believe my authority under the August resolu- 
tion ended with my imprisonment . It was not 

revived with my release. Gandhiji made it clear 
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that he would be satisfied for the present with 
something less than full freedom. There should be 
transfer of power and responsibility into Indian 
hands and the national government should be in full 
control of the administration. The four freedoms of 
the Atlantic Charter found no application to India 
and hence the “Quit India” resolution. The move- 
ment failed because of the violence of the peeple and 
the failure to violently wrest authority from Britain 
brought about a change in himself. “I have no 
intention of offering civil disobdicnce today. I 
cannot take the country back to 194 1. Even without 
the authority of the Congress, if t wanted to do it, I 
could start civil disobedience today on the strength 
of my supposed influence on the masses but would 
be doing so merely to embarass the British Govern- 
ment. This cannot be my object”. 

The Gandhi-Geldcr episode enjoyed the widest 
publicity possible but produced little effect on the 
government in India or in England The episode 
turned to be mere sound without significance. With 
victory in sight, the United Nations could well afford 
to think less and less of the Congress, of India and 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Yet another year rolled on. The Muslim League 
went on oropagating the ‘two-nation’ theory. Cripps' 
proposals had in them the germ of this theory but 
Mr. Jinnah rejected them on the ground that they 
fell far short of his expectations. The Government 
of India and of England now and then patted 
Mr. Jinnah but when he began asserting that even they 
coi'W not wJiy she Indian probie n? without him and 
his League, they sppke or the Unity of India, its 
common culture, its common economy, and its 
defence. Rajaji was prepared to admit the principle 
behind separation and in July 1944, he expounded his 
“Basis of settlement”. He declared in a statement 
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that be Ind the endorsement of Mahatma Gandhi for 
the terms he offered to Mr Jinnah It was during 
Gandhtji's illness in jail that Rajajtgot his endorse- 
ment though he spoke of it only in 1944 He invited 
Mr Jinnah to co-operate with the Congress in the 
formation of a national government for the transi- 
tional period To determine the areas which would 
go to make up Pakistan, a commission should he 
appointed which would demarcate “contiguous 
districts”. Mr Jinnah scented dinger in the 
expression “contiguous districts” for it suggested 
something which was not apparent in the Lahore 
resolution but which was implicit m it Mr Jinnah 
told Rajaji that he would not personally take the 
responsibility for accepting or rejecting his ‘basis for 
settlement* Later on, he found that there was more 
in the proposal than was visible on the surface and 
characterised it as 'a shadow and a husk, a maimed, 
mutilatad, moth-eaten Pakistan,” and accused Rajaji 
of truag to palm off this spurious scheme on the 
Muslims of India He vchemenily objected to fhe 
holding of a plebiscite and described the suggestion 
for “demarcating contiguous districts” in the north- 
cast and in the north west of India as ridiculous 
The Lahore resolution had only said “geographically 
contiguous units” where the Muslims happened to be 
in the majority It was indeed a painful surprise to 
Mr Jinnah when it was suggested to him that his 
very vagueness was a source, not of strength but of 
weakness, to him While Mr Jinnah was more than 
frightened by Rajaji’s Basis of Settlement, the 
Congress Working Committee w r hich met in 1945 
said nothing about it Even Gandhiji who attended 
the meeting did not refer to it Perhaps, the 
members at the Work mg Committee looked upon 
the proposals with disapproval if not with resent- 
ment Perhaps, thej regarded them as proposals of 
appeasement They little realised that the store 
which the builders rejected was to be the corner-stone 
of the edifice of free India 
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Gandhiji once again sought an interview with 
the Viceroy but the request was turned down with 
the curt reply, “that in consideration of the radical 
difference in our points of view, a meeting between 
us at present could have no value”, 

Gandhiji, now in all humility turned to 
Mr. Jinnah. With Sri Rajagopalachari’s formula 
he hoped he would be able to bring about Congress- 
League understanding, the first essential requisite 
of freedom from foreign yoke. “Brother Jinnah 
and “Dear Mr. Gandhi” met in Jinnah’s Bombay 
house on September 9. They met almost every day 
and then wrote long letters to each other explaining 
and confirming what they had already said at the 
meeting. The talks went on for days and the letters 
too. In the course of the talks Gandhiji suggested 
that he should be allowed to place his proposal be- 
fore the Working Committee of the League and in 
case of his failure in convincing the Committee, to 
place it before an open convention of the League. 
Brother Jinnah felt that fraternisation was going too 
far and cried halt. The talks ended on September 
26 and no one was wiser than before. 

Jinnah clung to his two-nation theory and separa- 
tion. He said: “By all the canons of international 
law, we are a nation. We are a nation with our 
distinctive culture and civilisation, language and 
literature, art and architecture, names and nomencla- 
ture, sense of value and proportion, legal laws, moral 
codes, aptitudes and ambitions’*. Gandhiji satis- 
fied himself with the simple observation that he 
found no parallel in history for a body of converts 
and their descendants claiming to be a nation apart 
from their parent stock”. 

Gandhiji was but remembering history. Jinnah 
was “making” history. 

Gandhiji was piepared to allow self-determi- 
ation for Muslims where they were in the majority 
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Those parts of the country where Mussalmans were 
in the majority would have the right to decide if they 
should keep away from the Indian Union. If they 
wished to separate, they could form a separate State 
as soon as India became free The two States would 
then set up one common administration for Foreign 
Affairs, Defence, Communications. Commerce and 
the like. Jinnah rejected this plan. He wanted 
partition before India became free, while the British 
were still here. He did not want any unified 
administration. Separation first, and independence 
afterwards - this was Mr. Jinnah’s creed in lk’44. 

When the Gandhi-Jinnah talks ended, Mr. 
Jinnah Jiad the satisfaction of pluming his feathers 
before the League. 

The Sikbs were alarmed at the manner in which 
Mr. Jinnah was shaping his Pakistan. The break- 
down of Gandhi-Jinnah talks was regarded by most 
of them as the defeat of the Congress. The Sikh 
Conference held at Amristar condemned the Rajsjt 
formula and developed its own scheme of the divisi -n 
of the Punjab. Master Tara Singh, the President 
said that if the Muslims could not be prevailed upon 
to remain in a united India, the Sikhs cannot be 
forced to go out of a united India. The Sikh 
Communists, on the other hand, were enthusiastic 
in their praise of Gandhiji. “This meeting has full 
faith in Mahatmaji’s assurance to the Sikhs 
Mahatmnji has given a Ie3d to end the deadlock by 
accepting the principle of self-determination for the 
Muslims.” Nothing pays so well as the knowledge 
how to buttet one’s bread and which side to butter 
most. 

Now it was the turn of Lord Wavcll, the new 
Viceroy, to enlighten ttie public. He thought it 
prudent to tell the people of India what they should 
do before they asked for political reforms, and a 



share in the government. Conditions must be 
evolved which wpuld ensure the fulfillment of 
government’s dutv to safeguard the interests of the 
racial and religious minorities and of the Depressed 
classes and their treaty obligations to the Indian 
Princes Any transitional government would be 
possible only on the principle of agreement between 
Hindus and Muslims and all important elements 
regarding the method by which the new constitution 
should be framed. That agreement was a matter for 
Indians themselves. Until the Indian leaders came 
closer together than they were then, he doubted if 
he himself could do anything. “Let me remind you 
that minority problems are not easy. They are real 
and can be solved only by mutual compromise and 
tolerance.” 

The gradually worsening economic situation and 
the baffling political deadlock induced non-party 
leaders to meet in conference under the presidentship 
of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. The Muslim League, the 
Hindu Mahasabha, and the Scheduled Castes Feder- 
ation did not lend the conference their co-operation. 
The Congress was not in the political picture but 
Gandhiji gave the conference his ble>sing. Lord 
Wavell haying said what he had to say was pom- 
pously indifferent to the conference and its efforts. 
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In the course of one of his speeches in New 
Delhi, Mr. Jinnah indulged in satirical remarks on 
the Hindus. “When we passed the Lahore resolu* 
tion, we did not use the word Pakistan at all. Who 
gave us this word ? Let me tel 1 you this is their 
folly. They started damning this on the ground 
that it was Pakistan. They foisted the word upon 
us and they ta!k:d of pan-lslamism. We ourselves 
went on fora time using the phrase, “the Lahore 
resolution popularly known as Pakistan**. But how 
long are we to have a long phrase ? I say to Hindu 
and British friends: “We thank you for giving us 
one word**. 


Not satisfied with hitting the Hindu Community, 
Mr. Jinnah turned against Gandbiji himself. He 
enlightened his followers with an enumeration of 
Gandbiji’s achievements. “As to the question what 
Mr. Gandhi has done, Mr. Jinnah detailed nine 
Gandhi institutions. They were the Gandhi Asram, 
the Gandhi Seva Sangh, the Gandhi Nagari Prachar 
Sabha, the Gandhi Harijan Seva Sangh, the Gandhi 
Hindi Prachar Sangha. the Gandhi Grama Sudhar 
Sabha, the Gandhi Khadi Pratistan and the Gandhi 
Cow Raksha Sabha The Grama Seva Sangha was 
the Mother Superior of all these institutions. 
Mr. Gandbi, besides dividing the whole continent 
into three definite parliamentary zones and 
appointing three parliamentary dictators also 
gradually developed permanent deputy Mahatmas in 
almost all the provinces and zones. The object of 
all this was nothing less than the production of a new 
privileged caste of Gandhists who alone were 
thought fit to hold office or rule the country”. 
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Veiled and open vituperation of this kind helped 
Mr Jinnah to strengthen his hold on the Muslim 
masses who were dreaming of a vague Pakistan but 
neither he nor his followers realised that they were 
violating the \ery elementary canons of political 
polemic 

While Mr Jinnah was gloating over his cheap 
victories over the Hindus he himsell was subjected 
to scathing criticism by the very progenitor of the 
Pakistan idea Dr Abdul Latiff of Hyderabad 
blamed Mr Jinnah for surrendering the key position 
occupied by the League in Indian politics to other 
parties 

“It was Mr Jinnah’s petulance that lost the 
League its key position in Indian polities ’ 

Mr Amery said in Parliament that the British 
government would await developments in India till 
they beearae clear Earl Wmterton who feared the 
government oflndia might give the Hindu Congress 
greater rights than they would give the Muslims got 
the consoling reply that there would be no question 
of the Government of India’s exercising one-sided 
influence on their discussions Sir Hubert Williams 
wondered if the fifty million people described as 
untouchables would have some consideration as well as 
Mr. Gandhi The reply was ‘they do not enter the 
present negotiations, if indeed negotiations were in 
progress” 

The Rt Hon ble Srinivasa Sastn summed up the 
views of the general public on the breakdown of the 
OuTi'iw’i SvuTniVi VznV?, ‘The 'Sat in grab is wiVi not admit 
defeat but they are few The rest of us cannot help 
feeling depressed by the breakdown The British 
Tories have cause to rejoice Does the breakdown 
restore the status quo ante’ Is the Gandhi- C R 
formula killed once for all 9 I should funha*v»it 
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was But, supposing negotiations are to be resumed, 
will the Congiess be free to disown it utter!} ? I 
have misgivings unless the rank and file who are now 
dumb compel the High Command to recognise the 
weight of public opinion, we shall plough the sands 
again Gandhrji must free hjmseJf from the Pakistan 
obsession if his future services to the motherland are 
to maintain the qualities of wisdom and foresight 
Mr Jinnah shares the responsibility of these abortive 
talks with the Mahatma He has not abated one jot 
of his demands or shown the least desire to see the 
other man’s point of view He rejected out of hand 
the suggestion of arbitration which is going to be the 
saviour of the world from the dangers of international 
strife” 

Dr Ambedkar, member, Viceroys Executive 
Council and leader of the Scheduled Castes idJrcssed 
his party members in Madras in September 1944 
He attacked the Upamshads, the Vedas and the Gita 
and then claimed a share ot sovereign power m 
Swaraj **I should like to serve notice upon them 
(Congress) that the Swaraj government must be a 
government in which the Hindus, the Muslims anJ 
the Scheduled Castes will be heirs to sovereign 
power We shall do anything to achieve this object 
There will be no limit to our sacrifice The consti- 
tution must be a tripartite constitution m which the 
Hindus the Muslims, and the Scheduled Castes 
will have equal place and equal authority If you 
want freedom you have to accept these terms If 
you don t get freedom, the blame will be entirely on 
your shoulders, not on ours Make no mistake 
about this” 

Dr Ambedkar had a livelv sense of his own 
importance and of the importance of his community 
and hence he Was perfectly justif ed in administering 
a serious warning to the leaders of the Congress 



WAVELL FLAN 


The year 1944 was an year of gloom and frust- 
ration. Something was dead in each one of us and 
what was dead was hope. There was little talk of 
politics and it seemed that India had resigned 
herself to her fate. The Congress was in the 
wilderness chewing the cud of past achievmants and 
looking wistfully into the dim future. The Muslim 
League, though not actively participating in the war- 
effort, allowed its followers to diligently cajole the 
government for a share in the booty of controls and 
contracts The Hindu Mahasabhn with its ideal of 
militant Hinduism lent the government its hearty 
co-operation and found for itself places in the 
Viceroy's Executive Council. Dr. Ambedkar lorded 
over the Scheduled Castes Federation. The British 
government and the Governor - General bided their 
time. Public life was dominated by men with no 
definite convictions and with no enduring loyalties. 
Make hay while the sun shines, seemed to be the 
motto of most of those men who in the short span 
of two dr three years amassed fortunes which easily 
shamed the fabulous treasures of the Nizam himself. 
A Veritable El Dorado was there which did not 
require the reckless courge of a Pizarro to exploit. 
When you asked one of these men why he garlanded 
the Governor, why he collected contributions to the 
war fund for Governor’s fund), he blandly told you 
that if he did not do it, there were others willing. 
He did not justify what he did but he tried to make 
it appear that it was his neighbour who made a 
knave of Kim. Opportunism and greed became the 
virtues of the hour and the paragons of these virtues 
became princes of the black market. Euthusiasm 
for war-effort covered a multitude of sins. The 
year 1944 was the year in which our countrymen 
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bartered away their eternal jewel for the blandish- 
ments of Mammon 

It was in this year that Mr Jinnah attained the 
height of his popularity He enjoyed the good-will 
of the Governor-General and of the British Prime 
Minister who encouraged him to believe that he could 
apply the brake to the political advance of India It 
seemed that political progress m India depended on 
the whim of this leader of the Muslim League No 
wonder, at the end of the session of the League 
Working Committee at Lahore in July 1944, lie su;d 
triumphantly, ‘ Inslia Allah, Pakistan is doming 
Mr Jinnah was indeed an astute politician and a 
born leader of men but he had not the breadth or 
vision and foresight of the real statesman He 
gambled for high stakes and fora time seemed to 
succeed 

Now we come to the year 1945 The European 
war was drawing to a close. Victory was 'veil wit hm 
sight but England was exhausted sh ™ in "“ 
mood to cling to an empire which seemed almost t 

crush her Lord Wavel, the Viceroy realised I that 
his administration had neither the strength nor the re 
sources to face the twin tasks or f 0rr y | "8, o < , n r ' h i : r Wj r 
against Japan and planning for 'h? P, 

He was shrew ed enough to discern that the smouknng 
political discontent might blaze forth ia t J . 
Many in England shared h;s views and openly stated 
that political changes in India coul d « io ‘°"S 
delayed The Viceroy took in the spirit of the times 

and went to London to consult the British cabinet 

regarding the political future of India 

Public opinion in England was reflected by the 
London Times which wrote thus on March 20. 
“There is a general conviction that it a rot till 
country to resume the political initiative > 

proposed that the British government should now 
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begin a gradual remodelling of the structure, staffing 
and procedure of the governmental machine in pre- 
paration for the complete transfer of power to Indian 
hands, and secondly, that the persistence of the 
antagonisms now sundering the parties and interests 
of India constitute a reproach to British as well as 
Indian statesmanship " 

The Viceroy returned to India on the 14th of 
June with a plan approved by the government for 
constitutional advance in this country To render 
the atmosphere conducive to the success of the plan, 
he released the Prestdent and leader*, of the Congress 
and sent invitations to every party and community, 
to the cx Premiers of the provinces, to the leaders m 
the Central Assembly of the Congress ard of the 
League, and finally to Mahatma Gandhi and Jinnah 
to meet at Sim'a on the 25th of June The invitees 
duly met in conference There was a good deal of 
deliberation open and secret but on the 14th of July 
the Viceroy announced the failure of the conference. 
The leaders left Simla, some sadder and wiser, 
others triumphant and proud A mountain was m 
labour but it failed to bring forth even the pro- 
verbial mouse 

The Wavell Plan did not offer complete, un- 
abultcrated freedom, but went a good deal towards 
“a gradual remodelling of the structure, staffing 
and procedure of the governmental machine m 
preparation tor the complete transfer of power into 
Jndnii hands’* The Vicerov’s Executive Council 
was to continue as the Executive council but it would 
be Indnnised almost completely The Viceroy and 
the Commander-in Chief would be the only two 
Englishmen m it Even Finance and Foreign Aflairs 
would be hjnd"d over to Indians Ihe Executive 
Council was not, however, a cabinet, and the 
Viceroy would be m full possession of his pover* ot 
veto but he would not use rt unreasonably Tho nr* v 
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government would be a government wjtb popular 
support but not a regular popular government The 
Viceroy would ask the leaders of parties to fur- 
nish him with lists of persons and he himself would 
make the choice of members There was to be parity 
between Muslims and caste Hindus or in plain 
language, there would be a^. many Muslims members 
as there would be caste Hindu members Viewed 
as the step towards freedom, this plan was not 
unattractive 

The Viceroy received lists from all parties except 
from the European group wh'ch desired not to have 
any represent ion, and from the Muslim League 
The attitude of the League was disheartening hut the 
Viceroy was determined that the Conference should 
not fail, until he had made every effort to bring it to a 
successful end He, therefore, made bis own per- 
sonal selection including Muslim League members 
and he had every reason to believe that if those 
selections were acceptable here tney would as well be 
acceptable to His Majesty's government He thought 
that his selection would have given a balanced and 
eft icient executive council the composition of which 
would have been personally acceptable to all parties 
He did not, however, find it possible to accept the 
claim of any party in full When he explained his 
solution to Mr Jinnah he (Mr Jinnah) told him that 
it was not acceptable to the Muslim League and he 
was so decided that the Viceroy felt that it would he 
useless to continue the discussion 

Those of us who are nurturea in the tradition 
of the Congress may find it hard to reconcile our- 
selves with the precipitancy of the Congress to fail 
in line with the Viceroy Those who went into the 
wilderness three years ago for an absolutely free 
government, for a national government, for a cabinet 
government, tnose who considered it infra dig to 
become executive councillors of the Viceroy, those 
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who would not even touch Cripps’ proposals, were 
now willing to become executive councillors .with no 
definite promise for the future. The co-operation 
they denied in 1942, when to give would have been 
graceful, without which England successfully waded 
through the war, they .were willing to offer now 
when it was not so much needed by the British. 
The Congress President had a word of explanation 
to offer. “The proposals were presented to us 
suddenly. On June 15, 1 and my colleagues were 
released and we had to take a decision straightway on 
the plan. We were thrown into a new world and 
despite the difficulties, the Working Committee 
decided to participate in the Conference.” This 
explanation did not convince then nor does it now 
because it does not tell us why the Congress decided 
to participate. Perhaps the Working Committee 
felt that there was nothing wrong in trying the 
constitutional path if it promised to take us any- 
where near the goal. Perhaps the years in the 
wilderness were not after all barren and futile, as 
some people supposed. 

The Working Committee recommended fifteen 
names. There were five Muslims, five Hindus, two 
representatives of the Scheduled Castes, one Sikh 
and one Parsi. In their eagerness to make the plan 
succeed, they agreed to parity between the League 
and the Congress. The . very eagerness .of the 
Congress to get into the Executive Council and into 
the government which promised nothing more than 
the shadow of freedom and responsibility roused the 
suspicion, of 'the Muslim League. It was the cardinal 
faith of the leader of the Muslim League that what 
was good for the Congress was not good for the 
League. The Wavell Plan, when it was examined, 
proved to be a veritable Pandora’s box. Those who 
had come to co-operate in a common cause began 
accusing and abusing one another All the ills were 
loosed and not even hope remained. 
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After the conference, Mr. Jinnah made a state- 
ment explaining the position of the League. “Instead 
of equality, they (the Muslims) would get one-third 
representation in the executive council. The minori- 
ties did not accept the Muslim League goal of 
Pakistan. They were with the Congress in this 
matter. Their ideology and objectives were the same 
as those of the Congress Muslims, therefore, had 

no safety in the proposed arrangement As the 

Muslim League had to bear responsibility for matters 
affecting the Muslims, it should have the full choice 
of its representatives. He, therefore objected to the 
panel system. But the more substantial objection 
was to accepting any non-League Muslim.” 

Mr. Jinnah was shrewed enough to take ad- 
vantage of the Viceroy’s generosity in recognising 
the League’s claim for parity with the Hindu 
Congress, and to ask for more. He told the Viceroy 
that he alone should have the right of nominating all 
the Muslim members of the executive council. Till 
now he wanted parity only with the Hindu Congress 
other than the Scheduled Castes, but now he 
clamoured for parity not only with the Hindus but 
with all others including the minorities. He wanted 
to convert the Muslim League, a mere minority into 
a majority. This indeed was a tall claim which even 
the obliging Viceroy could not grant. While 
pleading for the Muslim League, Jinnah was trying 
to translate his two-nation theory ioto a concrete 
fact. 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s reaction to Mr Jinnah’s two- 
nation theory was that of a disillusioned idealist. 
"TTtre modem tendency is for the idea of a a&tha 
not to be confused with the idea of a State. The 
biggest countries today are multinational. Even 
supposing there are two, three or four nations in 
India, the problem is how they are to get along 
together It is absurd to talk of aoy one domina- 
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ting eighty millions of people. The whole idea is 
fantastic. My plane of thinking is entirely different 
from Mr. Jinnah’s.** 

Mr Jinnah had no use for theories ancient or 
modern. He wanted Pakistan. He believed that 
Hindus and Muslims were different nations and that 
they cannot get along together. Those who cannot 
get along together, must separate. His solution was 
simple. He was not going to follow history but was 
making one himself. After the Conference, he felt 
that he had won a resounding victory. His reputation 
rose among his followers. He had the satisfaction 
of making the world understand that he could apply 
the brake to India’s march towards Independence. 

From bis manouvrings it was clear that 
Mr. Jinnah was not interested in the immediate issue 
of a few seats in the government. He was interested 
in the issue of Pakistan as the Congress was in the 
issue of a united India. As Stafford Cripps pointed 
out, “the obvious cause of the breakdown was not 
so much the constitution of an interim government 
os the influence the temporary arrangement was 
likely to have on the more permanent which would 
have to be made on the future government of India.” 
As a political leader, Mr. Jinnah was perfectly justi- 
fied in viewing with suspicion anything which came 
between him and his ideal of Pakistan. 

Inspite of Congress denunciations, it remained 
an indubitable fact that the Muslim League in 1945 
spoke for the vast majority of the Muslims of India. 
Jawaharlal Nehru in his impatience at what he 
regarded as Jinnah’s truculence indulged in wholesale 
condemnation of the League. “We have now come 
to the conclusion that it is in the best interests of 
the country to keep away from the Muslim League 
leaders hereafter. We shall take the Muslims into 
our confidence. We shall do everything to satisfy 



their demands and win them over to the Congress, 
but we shall not go agatn to the Muslim League 
leaders ” Brave words break no bones nor do they 
solve any problem We were indeed willing to take 
the misguided Muslims into our confidence but were 
they willing to come into it ? Wc forgot that it was 
the good Muslims whom we loved so much who 
made the League and its leaders The only thing 
which could serve us then were the wisdom and 
humility of the squirrel which told the pr cud 
mountain 

All sorts of things ard weather 
Must be taken together. 

To make up a vear 
And a sphere ” 


No account of the Wa veil Plan would be com- 
plete without a reference to another plan which was 
made in January and which was known as the Dcsai- 
Liaquat Ah pact Sri Desai was the leader of the 
Congress Party in the central legislature and Liaquat 
All was the deputy leader of the Muslim League 

Proposals for the formation of an interim 
government at the Centre - 

The Congress and the League agree that they 
w«ll join in forming an interim governm-nt at the 
Centre The composition of «uch a government will 
be on the following lines - 

Equal number of persons nominated by the 
Congress and the League in the Central 
Persons nominated need not be members of the 
Centra] legislature 

Representatives of minorities* in particular. 
Scheduled Castes and Sikhs 
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The government will be formed and will function 
within the framework of the existing government of 
India Act It is, however, understood that if the 
cabinet cannot get a particular measure passed by the 
central legislature, they will not enforce the same by 
resort to any of the reserve powers of the Governor- 
General. 

It is agreed between the Congress and the League 
that if such an interim government is formed, the 
first step would be to release the Working Committee 
members of the Congress. 

The steps by which efforts would be made to 
achieve this end are at present indicated to take the 
following course:- 

On the basis of the above understanding, some 
way should be found to get the Governor-General 
make a proposal or suggestion that he desires an 
interim government to be formed at the Centre on 
the agreement between the Congress and the League 
and when the Governor-General invites Mr. Jinnah 
and Mr. Desai either jointly or separately, the above 
proposals should, be made, desiring that they are 
prepared to join in forming the Government. 

The next step will be to get the withdrawal of 
Section 93 in the provinces and to form as soon as 
possible provincial governments on the lines of a 
coalition.” 

This pact or formula was the first authoritative 
and formal attempt at. canunij, together, of the Lerngw. 
and the Congress. 

Sri Desai took Gandhiji into his confidence and 
for what we know, won his valued approval of the 
venture. Mr. Ltaquat Ah. Khan must have spoken 
to bis leader and won his tacit consent. The two 
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leaders evolved this formula in January but for 
reasons unknown, they did not or could not work it 
up towards the desired end Months passed and 
in June came the Simla conference Lord Wavell 
would have taken the hint, if at all he needed one, 
for parity between Congress and the League from the 
Desai Liaquat Ah formula the details of which had 
then become an open secret. When Mr Jinnah 
arrogated to himself the right of nominating all the 
Muslim members of the Executive Council, he must 
have had in mind this formula Again, when the 
Congress accepted the principle of parity between the 
League and itself, it showed it had knowledge of 
Mr. Dcsai’s commitment The Working committee, 
to emphasise the national character of the Congress, 
perhaps qualified its acceptance of parity with the 
disturbing condition that it could include among its 
nominees Muslims also Mr Jinnah then revealed 
that he too had principles of his own 

The Wavell experiment pointed a moral, a grim 
moral but in our enthusiasm for theories and ideolo- 
gies, we disdained even to notice it We relied upon 
theories of democracy , upon the right of numerical 
majontes to force their will, though non-violently, 
on unwilling and misguided minorities We were 
blind to the facts of history, facts which did not 
conform to our notions and creeds 

We did not succeed in convincing the Muslims 
of the existence of a strong sentiment of community 
created by the trials of historic circumstance We 
refused to recognise that the imperfect sentiment of 
nationality which we possessed was mainly a senti- 
ment imposed upon us by foreign conquest When- 
ever the foreigner showed signs of even mildly relax- 
ing his hold upon us, our Muslim bretheren got 
alarmed and appealed to him for protection The 
story of the freedom movement in India is also the 
storj of the Muslim movement for separation Those 
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who had been saying that Mr. Jinnah was crying for 
the moon roust have been shocked at the supreme 
confidence with which he addressed his followers 
after the Simla conference. “Let us go ahead with 
measures for a permanent constitutional settlement. 
Pakistan must be decided. We shall never surrender 
on the issue of Pakistan to anybody as our claim is 
a just and religious one and is the oaly solution for 
India”. 

It was not Mr. Jinnah alone who thought that 
Pakistan was the only solution for India’s problem. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, in the course of a statement in 
London on July 25 suggested that elections would 
be held in India and after they were completed, a 
constituent assembly should be setup either on the 
basis put forward in the British government’s pro- 
posals ofl 942 or on any other basis that could be 
agreed upon between the major parties. Knowledge 
that a constituent assembly would be formed out of 
those elected would make the question as to the 
futureconstitution the major issue of the elections .. 
“It is to be hoped that some compromise solution of 
the Pakistan issue could be arrived at in a constituent 
assembly, but, if not, there must be a clear decision 
before-hand that those provinces in which there is 
Muslim majority would not be forced against their 
will into a united India under a constitution which 
they did not approve. It would not be right to allow 
any minority, however large and important, to hold 
up the attainment of self-government in India any 
more than it would be right to force the Muslim 
majority provinces into a constitutional arrangement 
to which they took fundamental objection.” 

Labour victory in England was the sign for Lord 
Wavell to resume his political expirimenc. The 
Labour government which assumed office on August, 
3, was eager to review with Lord Wavell the whole 
field of the problems with which India was con- 
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fronted. After announcing the decision that general 
elections would be held in India, the Viceroy went 
to London. On September 10, he returned and told 
the Indian people the result of his discussions with 
the British cabinet. He said after elections in the 
cold weather, provincial autonomy would be 
restored in provinces where leaders of political 
parties were willing to accept ministerial responsi- 
bility. He added that it was the intention of His 
Majesty’s government to convene as soon as possible 
a constitution-raaking-bedy and as a preliminary step 
they had authorised him to undertake immediately 
after the elections, discussions with representatives 
of the legislative assemblies of the provinces to 
ascertain whether the proposals contained in the 
1942 declaration were acceptable or whether some 
alternative or modified scheme was preferrable. He 
would undertake discussions with representatives of 
Indian States to ascertain in what way they could 
best take their pan in the constitution-making body. 
"During these preparatory stages, the government 
of India must be carried on and urgent economic and 
social problems must be dealt’ with. Furthermore, 
India has to play her full part in working out the * 
new World Order. His Majesty’s government have, 
therefore, further autl orised me as soon as the 
results of the provinciil elections are pubished, 'to 
take steps to bring into being an Executive Council 
which will have the support of the main political 
parties." 

“The above procedure seems to His Majesty’s 
government and myself the best way open to us to 
give India the opportunity to decide her destiny. Wc 
t %*?«. 'dr/frVetAkvua V& waw., 
but are determined to oveicome them. I can certainly 
assure you that the Government and all sections of 
the Btilish people are anxious to help India, I, for 
my part, will do my b:st in the service of the people 
of India to help arrive at their goal and I firmly 
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believe that U can be done It is now for Indians to 
show that they have the wisdom, faith and courage 
to determine m what way they can reconcile their 
differences, and how their country can be governed 
by Indians for Indians ’* 

The same dav, Prime Minister Atlec in a broad- 
cast on Indn from London supported Wa veil’s 
announcement of government’s policy. 

The All-India Congress Committee met in 
Bombay on September 28 Sardar Patel moved 
a resolution expressing dissatisfsction with the 
British proposals and at the same time announcing 
the decision to contest the ensuing elections to the 
central and provincial legislatures He resented the 
absence of any reference to independence in the 
British proposals He felt that there was not the 
slightest change of heart on the part of the British 
authorities, but because of this the Cone-ess could 
not sit idle If they kept back from elections, un- 
satisfactory as the conditions were, opportunists 
would get in and entrench themselves m places of 
power There was a sufficient number of fifth 
columnists to fill these places if Congress stayed 
away 

The Socialists moved an amendment but they 
were either withdrawn or were rejected, Dr Ashroft, 
Congress communist, moved an amendment to the 
mam resolution, but with considerable difficulty 
He said that the Congress message had not reached 
the Muslims and there arose a storm of protest from 
the large gathering Mian Iftikaruddin, President of 
the Punjab Congress Committee also indirectly re- 
ferred to self-determination for the Muslims where 
they were in the majority and was rash enough to 
say that Muslims had gone to the Muslim League 
because the Congress had not enunciated their policy 
in unequivocal terms When the amendment was 



put to vote, seven out of three hundred voted for it. 

The two Muslim Congressmen suffered heavily 
at the hands of theSardar who openly named one a 
communist and the other a prospective fifth 
columnist. The resolution was adopted and passed 
without a division and the Congress declared itself 
in favour of fighting the elections. 

The next day, a comprehensive resolution on 
Congress policy was passed by the All-India Com- 
mittee. Acharya Kripalani, after tracing the course 
of Congress policy from the very inception of the 
Congress concluded with this significant observation: 
“The method of conciliation and negotiation which 
is the key note of peaceful policy can never be 
abandoned by the Congress, no matter how grave 
the provocation may be, any more can that cf non- 
co-operation and direct action when necessary”. 
Amendments by Socialists were all rejected and the 
original resolution was carried with applause. This 
was an unmistakable sign that realism in politics, was 
gaining ground among those who guided the destinies 
of the Congress. 

Before long, the Congress election manifesto 
saw the light of day. The statement on Foreign 
Policy was indeed grand and ambitious but what was 
of immediate interest to us was the statement on the 
future constitutional set-up of India. The consti- 
tution, in its view, must be a federal one with 
autonomy for its constituent units and its legislative 
organs elected under universal adult franchise. The 
Federation of India must be a willing union of its 
various parts. In order to give the maxium of 
freedom to the constituent units, there may be a 
minimum list of common and essential federal sub- 
jects which will apply to all units and a further 
optional list of common subjects which may be 
adopted by such units as desire to do so. The 
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manifesto aimed at assuring those who in the name 
of self— determination threatened to cut India to 
pieces of maximum freedom within their spheres. It 
also tried to mollify the Princes who feared that their 
cherished sovereignty was at stake. There would be 
no more encroachment on their rights than was 
absolutely necessary.” 

When the Congress was called upon to face the 
problems of the day, it deemed it wise to put its own 
house in order, first. There were many communists 
within the ranks of the Congress who since 1942 had 
been criticising and ridiculing the Congress and its 
policy. In September 1942 the Party passed a re- 
solution which was not very flattering to the Congres. 
A committee of high ranking Congress leaders en- 
quired into the charges against the Communists and 
prepared a report which concluded with the significant 
comment: “They have altogether forfeited the con- 
fidence of the Congress and are unworthy to occupy 
any responsible or elective place in the Congress”. 

The Communists had thus an unheroic exit from 
the Congress. Though during the war, they were 
. wooed by the government and handsomely rewarded 
for their “patriotic war-effort”, at the close of the 
war, they found themselves relegated to the back- 
ground. 

When Congress leaders came out of jail, 
communist reputation literally shrank The political 
opportunism of the party brought it into disrepute 
among the people of India and brought on it the 
utter contempt of the very power which had liberally 
subsidised its “Peoples War”. Communists should 
have been shocked when the government invited the 
released Congress leaders to Simla and threw their 
erstwhile supporters in the shade. With their ever- 
changing slogans, and ideologies they would have 
disrupted the Congress organisation. The leaders of 
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the Congress realised the danger m time and allowed 
them to go out with grace As Jawabarlal Nehru 
said in the course ofa statement, “No other political 
organisation would deal so leniently with its 
opponents For the Congress, national independence 
was the prime objective while the Communists gave 
prime importance to other issues It was no use 
fighting a battle of words when the issues have been 
clearly decided m action No one should be mis- 
guided by tb? blooming name of Russia and commu- 
nism uttered by the Communist Party” 

The Communist Party decided not to put up 
candidates for the central legislature as the electorate 
formed less than one per cent of the population of 
the country Tn short, the communist party did not 
think it prudent to stake its reputation in the country 
by seeking the verdict of the people on its policies 
and ideology Consequently, the part Jt was to play 
in the elections was negligible * 

The Secretary of state, Lord^Pethic Lawrence 
announced in the House of Lords on December 4 
that a Parlimentary Delegation would leave for India 
as soon as possible to meet Indian political personah- ^ 
ties and learn their views first hand He said that 
His Majesty s Government regarded the setting up 
of a constitution-making body by which Indians 
would decide their future as a matter of great 
urgency He regretted that unjustified suggestions 
had gained currency in India chat these discussions 
would be a fruitful source of delay 

Lord VVavell addressed the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce at Calcutta His reference to ‘‘Quit 
India ’ and to the Government or Governments was 
not such as to please nationalist sentiment His 
reflections on disorder and violence were in fact 
justif ed by the rising temper of the people who were 
throwing away impatiently the lethargy of the seven 
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was years. His emphasis on the various parties to a 
scttclcment wounded the vanity of both the Congress 
and of the League. The Princes did indeed feel 
flattered at the recognition of their importance but 
Congress circles refused to forgive the Viceroy for 
his calculated indiscretions. 



CA B INET>M JS5ION 


There is a divinity that shapes our ends. Nationa 
like individuals have a tryst with destiny and when 
time and persons adhere, things start happening with 
bewildering rapidity. No one in India had even the 
faintest notion that the second half of the year 1945 
was to usher in the kind of political activity which 
would lead the country to the attainment of freedom. 
Destiny was bringing together men who for more 
than three hundred years had been content to remain 
apart. A miracle in human relations was being 
worked out the like of which the world had never 
seen and the wisest among us went on reminding us 
of the truth that with all our efforts, we are no more 
than mere instruments of an inscrutable destiny. 

Violence was in the air. There were signs of 
disaffection in the ranks pf the army. The Jabalpore 
sepoys went on strike. Three thousand*naval ratings 
in Bombay followed suit and held wild a'nd, violeDt 
demonstrations. The Congress tricolour was seen 
flying on the bows of His Majesty’s ships. The 
mutineers held twenty ships and the warnings of 
Admiral Godfrey were quietly ignored. In the 
Central Assembly, Congressmen glorified the strike 
as a protest against British rule, but European 
member Griffith characterised it as a ‘‘mutiny, not 
In the technical sense, but mutiny in a real, full and 
practical sense". 

Had it not been for the presence of Sardar Patel 
in the city, the situation would have gone out of 
control. He asked the ratings to be calm and patient 
and contacted the authorities In the course of his 
address at the mammoth meeting held at Chowpatty, 
he warned the people against being hoodwinked by 
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the Communists He advised the ratings to surren- 
der and promised to get their legitimate demands 
granted 

The Victory Day celebrations were spoiled by 
mass demonstrations and police firing This open 
exhibition of violence pained Gandhiji “This mutiny 
in the navy and what is following is not in any sense 
of the term, non violent action In as much as a 
single person is compelled to shout “Jai Hind'* or 
any other slogan, a nail is driven to the coffin of 
Swaraj in terms of the dumb millions of India ** To 
Aruna Asaf All who refuted his statement on the 
happenings in Bombay, he said *‘Aruna would 
rather unite the Hindus and the Muslims at the 
barricade than on the constitutional front Even in 
terms of violence, this is a misleading proposition 
If the union at the barricades is honest, there must 
bea union alsoat the constitutional front Fighters do 
not always remain at the barricade They arc too 
wise to commit suicide Barricade life is always 
followed by^ the constitutional That front is not 
taboo Tot ever” 

Against this background of mounting violence 
the year 1946 was rung in On the first day of the 
year, the Secretary of State for India in a broadcast 
from London told the people of this country that 
1946 would be a CTUctal year in India’s history He 
exhorted Indians to realise that he, the British 
government and the whole of the British peonlc 
earnestly desired to see India rise to the free and full 
status of an equal partner in the British Common 
wealth He assured us of the fact that there was no 
longer any need for denunciation or organised 
pressure to gain this end If there was a time when 
there was a cause tor it, it was no longer ” 

Prof Robert Richards leader of the Parlia- 
mentary Delsgition which visited India declared that 
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everyone was anxious to do something to further the 
interests of India not two hundred years hence, but 
in the course of the ensuing few months. The 
members of the delegation realised that India was on 
the threshold of tremendous changes and more 
restless than ever before. Mr. Atlee, the Prime 
Minister himself admitted that India was in a state 
•of great tension. The Viceroy , Lord Waved was 
behind none in telling us that great things were on 
the anvil. He d?clared in the Central Assembly that 
His Majesty’s government had the determination to 
establish a new Executive Council formed from 
among the political tenders and to bring about a con- 
stitution making body or convention as soon as 
possible. 

The elections were almost over . Sir C R Reddi, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Andhra University com- 
memed upon them thus: 

“I would only point out that the present elections 
have accentuated the communal differences between 
Muslims and non-Muslims. When Jawj ha rial Nehru 
spoke in such confident terms during his recent cam- 
paign in North India, he must have thought, judging 
by the large number of Muslims that attended his 
meeting that some seats would be captured bv Congress 
or nationalist Muslims from Leaguers. As a result 
.of polls completed, both the Congress and the 
League have come out stronger than before, absolutely 
speaking, but relatively to each other they are as 
they were. This does not bring us any nearer the 
solution of the communal problem. On the contrary. 
League and Congress, are further apart than ever. 

No doubt, they are united in asking the British to 
quit. It is a negative unity; there is no positive 
unity to give it strength and stability. I am not sure 
the League will not be glad to have Pakistan on any 
terms and whether it is as strong and sincere on 
independence as it undoubtedly is for the division of 
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India and creation of Muslim States The elections 
have brought out a new feature Till now, the Sikhs 
used to go with the Congress as a rule Now they 
suspect the Congress as being too ready to compromise 
with Musltms, so they have run their own candidates 
UDder their famous Akali banner and have won some 
seats defeating Congress candidates —a sure indication 
that in the settlement of the communal problem, the 
Sikhs will have to be reckoned with in the future as 
an independent factor with whom also separate 
agreement must be reached ” 

The Muslim League, inspite of its failure to have 
dear majorities even in some of the Pakistan pro- 
vinces, established itself as the only party which could 
speak on behalf of the Muslims of India The 
nationalist Muslim or Congress Muslim made an 
inglorious exit from the political field What 
Mr Jinnah said about the ultimate aim of the Muslim 
League was now being realised “We a e fighting 
the elections not to capture ministries in the pro- 
vinces, but to give a decent burial to the Government 
oflndia Act of 1935 and thus establish Pakistan in 
the country” It must be said to Mr Jmnah’s credit 
that he succeeded in demonstrating that the Muslims 
of India would never be a party to the evolution of a 
single government for the whole of India 

While provincial ministries were being formed, 
the British government came out with an announce- 
ment which marked yet another stage in the 
constitutional advance of India Three members of 
the British Cabinet would visit India and discuss with 
Indian leaders the way* and means of solving the 
constitutional problem On March IS Mr Atlee 
explained the policy behind the decision to send a 
cabinet delegation to India “There is complete 
agreement on the fact that India today is in i state 
of great tension and this indeed is the crit cal 
moment At the present moment the idea or int 
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ionalism is running very fast in India and indeed all 
over Asia, It is no good applying the formula of 
the past to the present situation. The temperature 
of 1946 is not the temperature of 1929, 1939, or even 
of 1942. The slogans of earlier days arc discarded. 
Sometimes, words that seemed at that time to 
Indians to express the height of their aspirations are 
now set on one side, and other words and ideas 
thrust forward. We have united India and given her 
that sense of nationality which she largely lacked in 
the previous centuries and she has learnt from us 

principles of democracy and justice I am will 

aware that when I speak of India, I speak of a 
country containing congeries of races, religions and 
languages and I know well the difficulties thereby 
created, but these difficulties can only be overcome 
by Indians”. 

The Prime Minister and the Secretary of State 
made it clear in their announcements that their 
policy was to promote in conjunction with leaders of 
Indian opinioD the early realisation of full self- 
government in India. There were to.be preparatory 
discussions with elected representatives of British 
India, and the representatives of Indian States to 
secure the widest common measure of agreement in 
regard to the method of framing a constitution. 
These discussions are to be followed by the setting 
up of a constitution-making body and by the es- 
tablishment of an Executive Council having the 
support of the main political parties. 

The British Government’s announcement was a 
warning to Indian leaders to close their ranks but 
the warning was ignored. The Congress President 
was evidently not satisfied with the announcement. 
The League President was equally determined to cling 
to his view. The setting up of a single constitution- 
making body was unthinkable to the Muslim League 
and the formation of a politically representative 
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Executive Council an anathema. Mr. Jin nail re- 
gretted that Mr Atlee had done rope-walking when 
he said “On the other hand, we cannot allow a 
minority to place a veto on the advance of the 
majority” When Godfrey Nicholson, a member of 
the Parliamentary delegation said that India was 
politically adult, he paid us but a compliment 


The Cabinet Delegation arrived in Delhi on 
March 23 and at once began their round of interviews 
with Indian leaders After meeting the Delegation, 
Mahatma Gandhi said that it was unmanly to dis- 
believe them The Congress President drew the 
attention of the members to “the firm, unalterable 
view of the Congress that a single constitutioD- 
making body should be formed to frame the consti- 
tution of India, of a single united India ” Sir 
C P. Ramaswami Iyer feared that the emergence of 
Pakistan would lead to the inevitable elimination of 
India as a world power Pandit Nehru declared evi- 
dently under the stress of emotion, that “Congress is 
not going to agree to the League demand for Pakistan 
under any circumstances whatsoever - even if the 
British government agree to it ” Gandhiji told the 
Mission that Pakistan which connotes a division of 
India will be a sin and the two-nation theory pro 
pounded by Mr Jmnah is absurd ’’ 

Mr Jmivth retorted “So tar as Muslim India 
was concerned, the conception of a United India was 
impossible If any attempt is made to force a 
decision against the wishes of the Muslims, the 
Muslims of India will resist it by ah means and at all 
cost> We are prepared to sacrifice everything and 
anything, but we shall not submit to any scheme of 
government prepared without our consent ’ 

We do not know how the members of the Cabinet 
Delegation reacted to these declarations of faith 
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The Cabinet Mission told Jinnaft that it was not 
Feasible to transfer power to two bodies and that the 
establishment of two Central governments could not 
be achieved under constitutional law and practice 
Mr Jinnah refused to fJmch The Delegation found 
that the difference between the Congress and the 
League could not be bridged and were driven to the 
necessity of evolving alternative proposals which 
might bring the parties together 

The enthusisam of the Cabinet Delegation was 
ebbing away The protracted negotiations with 
sundry leaders of every hue and humour taught them 
the lesson that Indians had agreed to disagree As 
practical politicians, t hev knew that the initiative had 
slid into their hands They evolved a plan of their 
own and invited the leaders of the Congress and of 
the Muslim League to meet in conference in Simla 
In the words of the Secretary of State, the object of 
the conference was to discuss the possibility of 
agreement upon a scheme based on a few funda- 
mental principles - 

The future constitutional structure of India will 
be as follows - 

A Union government dealing with the following 
subjects - Foreign Affairs Defence and Com- 
munications 

There wnl be two groups of provinces, the one 
of the predoromatly Hindu provinces, and the other, 
the predominantly Muslim provinces, dealing with 
all other subjects which the provinces in the respec 
tive groups desire to be dealt with in common The 
provincial government wifi aca'i wjfn aVi other 
subjects and will have all the residuary sovereign 
rights 

It Is contemplated that the Indian States will 
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take their appropriate place in this structure on terms* 
to be negotiated with them. 

When the Conference began, the Mission placed 
before it the agenda which literally bewildered the 
Gottgresifc . The. Curst day ’s deliberat- 

ion suggested to the Cabinet Mission that there 
should be something definite for discussion if the 
conference- was to make any progress. Accordingly, 
the Mission prepared “suggested points of agreement 
between the Congress and the League’*. Mr. Jinnah 
felt that the suggested points of agreement were a 
fundamental departure from the original formula. 
He disapproved the new interpretation given to 
grouping of provinces and declared that the League 
would never agree to the suggestion of a single con- 
stitution-making body. The suggested points of 
agreement only became obvious points of disagree- 
ment. * The Congress was opposed to sub-fefteration 
and grouping of provinces and parity in excutive or in 
legislature as between two unequal groups. Mr. Nehru 
suggested the appointment of an umpire to settle 
matters of dispute or differences between the parties 
but Mr. Jinnah never regarded his political demand 
as a 'justiciable matter. The conference failed. 

Having come to India to make India free, the 
Cabinet Mission could not return home frustrated 
and crestfallen. The initiative had been completely 
surrendered to them by Indians and it was for them 
now to use it as well as they could. With the full 
approval -of His Majesty’s government, they put 
forward what they considered the best arrangements 
possible to ensure the speedy setting up of the new 
constitution. 

The Delegation and the Viceroy issued a state- 
ment on the 18th of May in which they seemed to 
discard Pakistan without ceremony. “The figures 
show that the setting up of a separate sovereign stare 
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of Pakistan on the lines claimed by the Muslim 
League would not solve the communal minority 
problem, nor can we sec any justification for including 
within the sovereign Pakistan those districts of the 
Punjab and Bengal and Assam in which the population 
is predominantly. non-Muslim. Every argument 
that can. be used in favour of Pakistan can equally, 
in our view, be used in favour of the exclusion of the 
non-Muslim areas from Pakistan. This point would 
particularly affect the Sikhs A smaller Pakistan 
confined to the Muslim majority areas alone would 
also be an impractical proposition. It would require 
a radical partition of Bengal and the Punjab and 
exclusion from Pakistan of the whole of Assam except 
Sylhet district, a large part of West Bengal including 
Calcutta and the whole of the Ambala and JuIIundur 
districts of the Punjab. The division of the Punjab 
would divide the Sikhs and leave large bodies of th»s 
brave community on both sides of the boundary. 
For these reasons the Cabinet Mission found it hard 
to concede cither a large or a small Pakistan. 

These were not the only arguments which 
weighed with the Cabinet Mission in turning down 
the demand for Pakistan and for separation They 
were alive to considerations of economy and defence, 
to the geographical fact that the two halves of the 
proposed Pakistan would be separated by seven 
hundred miles and that the c mimuoication between 
these p^rts would be dependent on the good will of 
Hindustan There was jet another factor which they 
could not overlook The Indian States would find it 
difficult to associate themselves with a divided 
British India In short, the establishment of Pakistan, 
while solving the one problem of th<* Muslim League 
would create many problems for the rest of the people 
which baffled a practicable and just solution. 

The denial of Pakistan to fhe Muslim League 
did not, however, mean that the Mission was blind 
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ncessary provision but from the point of view of the 
Centre* this was a very damaging provision The 
seemingly generous and innocuous concession to the 
provinces was in reality an encouragement to the 
disintegration of the unitary centre What the 
Mission gave with the right hand, it took away with 
the ’eft Something more interesting followed “As 
soon as the new constitutional arrangements have 
come into operation, it shall be open to any province 
to elect to come out of any group in which it has 
been placed Such a decision shall be taken by the 
new legislature of the province after the first general 
election under the new constitution” 

The Mission concluded their statement with an 
appeal to the people of India “These proposals may 
not, of course, satisfy all part es but you will 
recognise with vs that at this supreme moment 
in India’s history, statesmanship demands mutual 
accommodation We ask you to consider the 
alternative to the acceptance of these proposals 
After all the effort which we and the Indian paities 
have made together for agreement we must state 
that in our vj"\v theie is small hope of peaceful 
settlement by agreement of the Indian parties alone 
The alternative would therefore be a grave danger of 
violence, of chaos and even civil war, the result and 
duration of which cannot be foreseen, but it is 
certain that it would be a terrible disaster for many 
millions of men, women and children This is a 
possibility which must be regarded with equal 
abhorrence by the Indian people, our own country- 
men and the whole world as a whole We appeal 
to all those nho have the future good of India at 
heart to extend their vision beyond their own 
community or interest to the interests of the whole 
four hundred millions of the Indian people ” 

On June 4, Mr Jinnah discussed wuh the 
Viceroy the functions of the interim government 
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The Viceroy gave him the clarification which 
evidently satisfied him. In a letter to Mr Jinnah, 
the Viceroy said, You asked me yesterday to give 
yon an assurance about the action that would be 
taken if one party accepted the scheme m the Cabinet 
Mission’s statement of May 18 and the other refused. 

I can give you on behalf of the Cabinet Delegation 
my personal assurance that we do not propose to 
make anv discrimination in the treatment of cither 
party and that we shall go ahead with the plan laid 
down in the statement as far as circumstances permit 
if either party accepts it, but we hope that both will 
accept 1 should be grateful to you if you would see 
that the existence of this assurance docs not become 
public If it necessary for you to tell your 
Working Committee that you have an assurance, I 
would be grateful to you if vou explain to them 
this condition *’ Encouraged by this assurance, 
Mr Jinnah went to the League Council and regaled 
his followers with his u^ual witticism at the expanse 
of the Congress and the Cabinet Mission and then 
gave them his wholesome advice “I advised you to 
reject Cnpps’ proposals, 1 advised you to reject the 
last Simla conference, but I cannot advise you to 
reject the British Cabinet Mission’s proposals I 
advise you to accept it ” 

The League Council accepted the Plan because 
“the basis and foundation of Pakistan are inherent 
in it by virtue of the compulsory grouping of the 
six Muslim provinces in sections B and C The 
League would co-operate with the const itutioa- 
making body m the hope that the ultimate result of 
that co operation would be the establishment of 
Pakistan The Muslim League would always keep 
in view the opportunity and the right of secession of 
provinces or groups from the Union ’’ 

One need not be an astute politician to discern 
that the Cabinet Mission’s Plan with Us sections and 
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groups was a clear admission thit against the 
background of a weak and vague Union, there would 
be a strong and definite Pakistan. Mr. Jmjnh knew 
that the plan promised him Pakistan and if he had 
any fears, they were allayed by the Cabinet Mission s 
statement on May 26 in which they clarified the 
clause relating to grouping. “The interpretation 
put b> the Cougress resolution on paragraph 15 oj 
statement to the effect that provinces can, * n tn- 
first instance, make the choice whether or not to 
belong to the Sections in which they arc placed docs 
not accord with the Delegation's intentions . i 
was this explanation of the “intentions or in 
Delegation and the secret assurance given by we 
Viccory in regard to the interim government tnai 
influenced Mr. Jinnah and the League Council to 
accept the Plan without waiting for the decision ot 
the Congress. 


opinion on the plan, men uu» Vt.VTnwrBieniv of 
Delegation on May 26 in which l '’ c ir l°" .dW ^d- 
the Constituent Assembly was halMcartedly ao 
milled but not the Congress , n|e r P reta,1 °“ ° f {J, 
clause relating to grouping. Ear )y V 

Viceroy began his talks and correspondence with the 
leaders of the two political parties in t P 
forming an interim government. On June ZO, n 
Viceroy wrote to the Congress President cxplatn ng 
the ‘group’ clause in such a way as to put the 
Congress at Us case "The D cle S' ,l, , on „, a ' , r ^ l , I D1 a n r c , 
aware or your objections to the principle of groupin 
r would, however, point out that the statement 
May 18 does not make grouping compulsory n 
leaves the decision to the elected members of the 
provinces concerned sitting together in Section 
The only provision which is made is that the 
representatives of certain provmces should meet in 
sections so that they can decide whether or not they 
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wish to form groups Even when this has been done, 
the individual provinces are still to have the liberty 
to opt out of the group if they so decide ” 

The Congress President was not dissatisfied with 
this explanation He wrote to the Viceroy that he 
and Ins colleagues had tried their utmost to arrive at 
a satisfactory settlement and that they would not 
despair of it “So far as the statement of May 18 is 
concerned our main difficulty was the European 
vote If this matter is settled, as now appears likely, 
then this difficulty also goes The second and re- 
maining difficulty relates to the proposals for the 
provisional government which have to be considered 
together with the statement The two cannot be 
separated These proposals have thus far been un 
acceptable to us But if a satisfactory settlement in 
regard to them is arrived at, we should be m a 
position to shoulder the burden” 

The Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy issue I 
a statement on June 15 in which they bewailed their 
failure to bring the Congress and the Muslim League 
together into an interim government and suggested 
their own plan of a representative national govern- 
ment The Viceroy would issue invitations to inu- 
dividuals in whose abilities he had confidence The 
list of names which formed part of the statement 
contained five representatives of the Congress, five 
of the Muslim League, and four of the minorities, 
Parsi, Indian Christain, Sikh and Scheduled castes 
The Viceroy himself would arrange the distribution 
of portfolios in consultation with the leaders of the 
major parties The composition of the coalition 

government. wot ta he. 3.^ precede** foe 

the solution of any communal problem It was only 
a temporary expedient suggested to solve a temporary 
■* difficulty and to obtain the best available coalition 
government The Viceroy and the Cabinet Delegation 
hoped that the major parties would accept the pro- 
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posal and make it possible for the Viceroy to 
inaugurate the new government on the 26th of June. 

One particular clause in the statement, clause 8 
served as an escape clause for the Viceroy in case the 
major parties, one or both, let him down, “in the 
event of the major parties or either of them proving 
unwilling to join in the setting up of a coalition 
government, on the above lines, it is the intention 
of the Viceroy to proceed with the formation of an 
interim government which will be as representative 
as possible of those willing to accept the the state- 
ment of May 18.” This clause was to become famous 
within a few days and to shatter the tender hopes of 
the Muslim League and its leader. It was intended 
to bring home to the parties that the Cabinet Delega- 
tion was in dead earnest. The Viceroy directed the 
Governors of provinces to summon the assemblies 
forthwith, to proceed with the elections ne, -«sa r y 
for the setting up of the constituent assembly as put 
forward in the statement of May 18. 

The Congress at last took the decision. The 
President wrote to the Viceroy on June 24 tha it 
was impossible for the Congress to accept the pro- 
posals for the interim government. In the opinion 
of the President, the Viceroy went out of his way m 
changing the list of names prepared by the U0P EJ. . , 
Again, the name of a person holding an °y 

position and not associated with any public activity 
was put in without consultation There was n 
nationalist Muslim included in the list and t 
Congress was not allowed to choose its own nomin . 
The Congress would never allow a leader of a 
communal minority to interfere with the selection 
of names from either the Scheduled Castes or frotu 
other minorities. Parity of any kind was an 
anathema for the Congress. In the formation or a 
provisional or other government. Congress woul d 

never agree to the veto of a communal group, me 
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Working Committee for these reasons, said the 
President, expressed its inability to accept the 
proposals for the interim government but declared 
its willingness to join the proposed constituent 
assembly and strive for the framing of the con- 
stitution of ‘‘a free, united and democratic India ” 

The Viceroy regretted the first decision but 
welcomed the second He told the Congress President 
that in view of the inability of the Congress to co- 
operate in the interim government suggested in the 
statement of June 18, a situation had arisen in which 
paragraph 8 of the statement took effect As there 
was no immediate prospect of an interim government, 
he would form a care-taker government of officials 
to carry on the administration temporarily 

The rejection of the June 16 statement of the 
Cabinet Delegation by the Congress had unfortunate 
reaction on Mr Jmnah The leader of the League who 
had been soothed and strengthened by the Viceroy and 
the Cabinet Delegation found himselflet down all on 
a sudden by them On the 25th of June th'* Working 
Committee of the League met in New Delhi to con- 
sider the June 18 statement of the Cabinet Delegation 
Mr Jmnah had an interview that very evening with 
the Viceroy and the members of the Cabinet 
Delegation He should indeed have felt honoured 
when they asked him to help them with the correct 
interpretation of paragraph 8 of the statement of 
June 18 They listened to his mterpreation and then 
they gave him their own which he considered fan- 
tastic The Viceroy said later that he explained to 
Mr Jmnah how the Congress had accepted the plan 
of May 18 and rejected the statement of June 16 
While Mr Jmnah was arguing u ith the Viceroy and 
the Cabinet Delegation, his enthusiastic Working 
Comm ttee passed the resolution accepting the state- 
ment of June 18 It must indeed have been a shock 
to the Working Committee to learn from its leader 
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and President that the Viceroy proposed to form an 
interim government only after a short interval 
Mr. Jinnah did indeed argue that the Mission was in 
honour bound to go ahead with the formation of the 
interim government as “all contingencies including 
"the rejection by the Congress were contemplated and 
provided for in the statement of June, and clause 8 
of the statement taken along with the context is 
quite clear*’. He suggested that elections to the 
Constituent Assembly should be postponed as 
“according to all documents and the two statements 
issued by the Cabinet Delegation on May 25 and on 
June 16, the long term arrangement and the interim 
proposals were nothing but inseparable and integral 
parts of one and the same plan” The Viceroy told 
him plainly that it was imposible to accept his 
suggestion that the Cabinet Delegation had gone back 
on their word and that it was equally impossible to 
postpone elections to the constituent assembly 

Sir Stafford Cripps commented upon this 
incident in the House of Commons thus, if either 
the Congress or the Muslim League could not 
consent to come into the coalition government, then 
the scheme of the coalition government went because 
it would no longer be a coalition and we would have 
to find some other interim government of those who 
accepted the scheme of May 16” 

“Immediately we received the letter from the 
Congress rejecting the June 18 p ? an vve saw 
Mr Jinnah and told him the position and informed 
mm that the schme of June 16 had fallen to the 
ground since the Congress had turned it down 
Upto the moment the Muslim League had not 
arrived at any decision regarding their attitude to 
the proposal of June 16” 

Mr Jinnah went straight from his meeting with 
us to his Working Committee which had passed 
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a resolution accepting the scheme of June 16. 
Mr. Jinnah told his Working Committee what had 
passed at the interview. Mr. Jinnah seemed to think 
that acceptance by the Congress of the scheme of 
May 16 had put him into a false position and that we 
should have proceeded forthwith to the formation', 
of an interim government with the Muslim League 
alone.” 

The Viceroy and the Delegation gave up the plan 
of the interim government on the ground that the 
biggest political organisation in India would be 
unrepresented in it.” 

The whirlgig of time brought forth its revenges 
even on indomitable Mr. Jinnah. 



CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


The decision of the Working Committee was in 
due course ratified by the All - India Congress 
Committee, but not without opposition from the 
Socialists Sardar Patel admitted that the proposal 
relating to grouping was likely to scare away the 
members but in his view there was nothing frightening 
about it The Congress interpretation of the proposal 
was that the provinces were free to decide at the 
initial stage if they wished to join a particular group 
m which they had been placed No province would 
be compelled to join any group against its own 
wishes 

Mahatma Gandhi said that the constituent 
assembly proposal would enable them to make the 
British quit India If the scheme had defects, it was 
within their competence to remedy them 


Maulana Azad, the President was enthusiastic 
in his appeal to the members to accept the con- 
stituent assembly plan He said “By accepting the 
constituent assembly proposal, we shall lay at rest 
one of the long-standing communal problems The 
division of India into Hindustan and Pakistan and 
two constitutions are now abandoned by the League 
by its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s proposal 
of May 16 The result of these proposals is that 
there shall be one united India and one constituent 
assembly with one central government Victory has 
come into our bonds and please do not turn it into 
defeat The door of the constituent assembly is 
open to enable us to draw up our constitut on 
Please enter it and corajletc the task of framing the 
constitution " 
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This indeed was reckoning without one’s host, 
baptism before birth 

For the moment it seemed to the Muslim League 
that the Cabinet Mission and the Congress were in 
alliance with each other Mr Jinnah was dis- 
appointed and disillusioned. He convened the 
League Council on July 20 and got a resolution 
passed withdrawing the acceptance of the Cabinet 
v Mission plan It was at this meeting of the League 
Council on Julv 2 that the famous “direct action” 
resolution was adopted Mr Jinnah declared that 
the League was bidding good-bye to constitutional 
methods and adopting ‘direct action*. He hoped 
that the direct action contemplated would not lead 
to blood-shed and civil war 

Fifteen days later, “direct action” began with 
the great Calcutta killing A veritable “jehad” was 
m progress The example of Calcutta was followed 
by Noakhali and Tipperah Seven weeks of un- 
interrupted slaughter of Hindus and rape of Hindu 
women did not satiate the fury and lust of the 
makers of Pakistan Miss Muriel Lister was an 
eye-witness to many a gruesome tragedy She wrote 
thus “Worst of all was the plight of women 
Several of them had to watch their husbands being 
murdered and then be forcibly converted and married 
to some of those responsible for their death These 
women had a dead look It was not despatr, nothing 
so active as that It was blankness The eating of 
beef and the declaration of allegiance to Islam have 
been forced upon thousands as the price of their 
lives Perhaps the only thing that can be quite 
positively asserted about the orgy of arson and 
Violence is that it is not a spontaneous rising of the 
villagers However many goondas may live in 
Bengal, they are incapable of organising this cam- 
paign on their own initiative Houses have been 
sprayed with petrol and burnt Who supplied Ibis 
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rationed fuel ? Who imported stirrup pumps into 
these areas ? Who supplied the weapons ?” 

On August 22, a communique was issued from 
the Viceroy’s House and it said that the Viceroy 
with the approval of His Majesty’s government had 
invited the president of the Congress to make pro- 
posals for the immediate' formation of an interim 
government and the President of the Congress has 
accepted the invitation. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
would shortly visit New Delhi to discuss his 
proposals with His Excellency, the Viceroy”. 

Nehru wrote to Mr. Jinnah inviting the co- 
operation of the League in the interim government. 
Mr. Jinnah’s reply was characteristic of a man 
groaning under frustration. He confessed complete 
ignorance of what had transpired between the Viceroy 
and Nehru and went on, “if this means that the 
Viceroy has commissioned you to form the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General and has already 
accepted your advice, and proceeded to constitute 
the executive council accordingly, it is not possible 
for me to accept such a position on that basis”. He 
felt humiliated because, instead of the Viceroy, it 
was Mr. Nehru who was asking for his co-operation. 

In his attempt to belittle the proposed national 
government, he dubbed it the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. Later on, Mr. Nehru had an interview 
with Mr. Jinnah but it did not help in bridging the 
gulf between Congress and the League. The League 
leader knew that if he accepted the proposal to 
participate in the interim government, there would 
remain nothing for him to talk about the Muslim 
demand and the Muslim goal of Pakistan. 

On August 20, the Viceroy told the country that 
the representatives of a very large body of political 
oplfion would be his colleagues in carrying on the 
government. He expressed his joy and satisfaction 
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at the decision of the Sikhs to participate in the 
constituent assembly and in the interim government. 
He assured the new government maximum freedom 
in the day-to-day administration of the country, but 
warned that in the field of provincial autonomy, it 
would not have any power and hoped that it would 
not have any desire to intervene. He did not forget 
to pacify the Muslims by reminding them of the fact 
that the procedure laid down for the forming of 
groups and provincial constitutions would be 
faithfully adhered to. If at all there was anv dispute 
of interpretation, the Congress would readily agree 
to refer it to the Federal Court. Mr. Jinnah found no 
consolation in the sweet and soothing words of the 
Viceroy. He said that the broadcast struck a 
severe blow at the League and at Muslim India. He 
raised the bogey of civil war. The disorders in 
Calcutta and other parts of India were undoubtedly 
symptoms of the nearness of civil war all over India. 
Mr. Jinnah however, forgot that two can play at that 
game. 


The interim government assumed office at 
II A. M. on September 2. Mr. Jinnah’s friends in 
England at the Conservative Conference at Blackpool 
had a fling at the new government. After patting 
the League on the back, Mr. Churchill bewailed the 
the loss of the great emipre. “On the morrow of 
our great victory and our services without which 
human freedom would not have survived, we are 
divesting ourselves of the mighty and wonderful 
empire which had been built up in India by two 
hundred years of effort and sacrifice and the number 
of the King’s subjects is being reduced to barely a 
quarter of what it has been for generations' *. 

If Lord Wavell did nothing to stop the atrocities 
in Bengal, he did everything to induce the League 
to get into the interim government. 
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The reputation of the Congress was rising and 
the Muslim League and the Viceroy himself feared 
that the Congress would have its own way in regard 
to the constituent assembly and the framing of the 
constitution Nehru and his colleagues were 
functioning in the manner of a responsible cabinet 
and the Viceroy found himself thrown intothe shade 
Tn the middle of October, the League nommes 
entered the government with objects diametrically 
opposed to those of the Congress They were to 
act as the '‘sentinels” of the Muslim Leigue, ‘'to get 
a foot - hold to fight for our cherished goal of 
Pakistan”. Jawaharlal Nehru was willing to 
recognise the League as the respresentative or- 
ganisation of an overwhelming majority of the 
Muslims o r India He was willing to recognise their 
unquestionable right to represent the Muslims of 
India m accordance with democratic principles For 
identical reasons, he wanted the League to recognise 
the Congress as the authoritative organisation 
representing all non-Muslims and such Muslims as 
had thrown in their lot with the Congress Nehru was 
justified m asking the Viceroy for an assurance that 
the League was entering the government with an 
honest desire for co-operation There was no 
official statement on the subject of an assurance of 
this kind but the Associated Press of India tagged on 
to its news item the following comment "The 
settlement now announced is believed to have been 
made possible mainly by the assurance conveyed 
through the Viceroy that the League entry is actuated 
by a spirit of ca operation and the will to work tn 
harmony and that the Leacue has accepted the long- 
term proposal with particular reference to participa- 
tion in the Constituent Assembly 

Whether the League leader gave the Viceroy this 
assurance or the Viceroy volunteered this assurance 
to the Congress leader on his own initiative and 
responsibility, no one definitely knows The state 
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merits of the representatives of the I cagtie in the 
government were not intended to show that they were 
parties to any assurance at all Mr Ghaznafar Ah 
Khan declared with commendable frankness that in 
the interim government all the activities of the League 
representatives would be guided by two considerations, 
namely, to convince the Congress of the bitter fact 
that no government in India could function smoothly 
without the co-operation of the Muslim League and 
that the League was the sole representative organis- 
ation of Indian Muslims “The interim government 
is one of the fronts of the direct action campaign and 
we shall most scrupulously carry on under the orders 
of Mr Jinnah on any front that we are called upon to 
serve ** 

Mr Liaqutt All refused to recognise the leader- 
ship of any individual in the government He denied 
the existence of joint responsibility but was willing 
to work in harmony When he was asked if the 
League was willing to enter the Constituent Assembly, 
his reply was that he was not talking in the capacity 
of the Secretary of the League Mr Jinnah, when 
asked about the success o! the interim government, 
replied, “it is a very big question” He did not 
approve of the arrangement which has been forced on 
the League “I think the Labour government in 
Britian has blundered seriously and is blundering It 
is living in dreamland and is pursuing mistaken 
poluciss, may be, with the best of intentions” 

The sentinels of the Muslim League refused to 
recognise the principle ot joint responsibility They 
came into the government not to govern but to make 
government impossible The breaking of joint 
responsibility should have been as for as the Viceroy 
was concerned, a consummation devoutly to be 
wished There was utter confusion in the government 
and this confusion was reflected in almost every 
province which hoped to take its honoured phcc m 
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Pikistnn Sarchr Patel admitted in the Meerut 
Congress that the central government was in a state 
of paralysis Jawaharlal Nehru remarked that the 
atmosphere of the interim government had become 
so str lined tbit Congress members had twice threat- 
ened to resign He accused the Viceroy of gradually 
removing the wheels of the car of administration 
“Th**rc is a mental alliance between the League and 
the British officials Tf the League did not join the 
constituent asscmbl} let me make it clear, whether 
they come in or keep out, we will goon We will 
enter it, not in order toqu3rreI over petty things but 
to establish the Indian Republic" 

The Viccrov sent out invitations to members to 
attend the constituent Assembly, which was to meet 
in December 

The League was in no mood to respond 
Mr Jmnah played his trumo card He said that 
the interim government should not be allowed to do 
anything a dm in is tra lively or by convention which 
would in any way piejudice or militate against the 
problem of the future constitution of India The 
League would resist any attempt which directly or 
indirectly prejudiced the demand for Pakistan He 
declared his inability to call a meeting of his council 
to cancel the Bombay resolution of noo co operation 
with the Cabinet Mission Plan of May 15 His 
contention was that the League had as much right to 
be in th* interim government as the Congress itself 
Jnd The Congress adopted the Plan of May 15 
only with reservations Congress refusal to recognise 
the Cabinet Mission’s explanation of grouping was 
nothirg less than denying support to the entire plan 
The Viceroy and the Labour government seemed to 
appreciate Mr Jinnah’s logic The Congress found 
itself in an absurd plight The Congress had entered 
the government to usher in the constituent assembly 
but now it found that the fate of that assembly hung 
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in the bahnce Once again, Mr Jmnah's star was 
on the ascendant He had fooled the Congress, the 
Viceroy and the Labour Government in England. 

To find a way out of this unenveiable plight, the 
Labour Government invited Indian party leaders to 
London for discussion 

Mehru and Sardar Baldev Singh flew to London 
So did Jinnah and Lnquat Ah After long discussion 
there came a declaration from the British govern- 
ment which was m fact an admission of the correctness 
of the League interpretation of the clause relating to 
grouping “ Should the constitution come to be 
framed by a constituent assembly in which a large 
section of the Indian population had not been repre- 
sented, His Majesty's government could not of 
course, contemplate forcing such a constitution upon 
any unwilling parts of the country The essential 
part of the scheme was that decisions on the sections 
should be taken by a simple majority vote of the 
representatives m the sections If the Congress found 
it difficult to accept this interpretation of the British 
cabinet, it could refer the matter to the Federal Court 
at an early date" This decision was given on 
December 6 and JawaharHl and Baldev Sign flew 
back to India in time ty participate in the opening of 
the Constituent Assembly 

Sir Stafford Cnpps elucidated in the House of 
Commons the attitude of the government towards the 
grouping affair “The government had also to 
envisage the possibility in the clause in the final 
paragraph of the statement This was perhaps a 
statement of the obvious - that, if the Muslim 
League could not be persuaded to come into the 
constituent assembly, then parts of the country 
where they are in a majority could not be held bound 
by the results The position has always been realised 
by the Congress which hod repeatedly said that they 
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would not coerce unwilling areas to accept the new 
constitution. I do not wish the House to gain the 
impression that the position is therefore hopeless.” 

“We understand that Mr. Jinnah is prepared to 
put the matter before his council with a view to 
ascertain whether on the basis of the statement of 
December 6, they arc now prepared to enter the 
assembly and we hope that the constituent assembly 
will show their statemanship and desire for accom- 
modation with the Muslim League by not committing 
themselves irrevocably to anything that will make it 
more difficult for the Muslim League to come in at 
o later date”. 

Speaking on the Constituent assembly sitting in 
New Delhi, Mr. Churchill indulged in a little humour. 
“If a bride or bridegroom fails to turn up in the 
church, the result is not a unilateral weddding. The ab- 
solute essence is that both the parties should be there’*. 

Major Wyatt suggested the shape of things to 
come. “We must say clearly and unequivocally, to 
India that on a certain fixed day weare going to leave 
India with our troops, with our officials and with 
any British resident who wishes to go with us. We 
must announce that date before the administrative 
machinery has completly crumpled on our hands. 
The date, I would suggest, should certainly not be more 
than twelve months ahead. We cannot allow British 
troops to be dragged into either side in a civil war . 

Mr. Jinnah remained London and was lionised 
by all those who yearned for a divided India. He 
had a successful Press conference where he said that 
he should be satisfied with nothing less than a 
■separtfio tons'uruenT asscrrfdiy lor faVis'caTi. 'K l afr» 
he was asked if he was not, once a Congressman, he 
snorted out in triumph, “Once I belonged to a pre- 
paratory school.*’ Mr. Jinnah knew that he had won 
the battle of Pakistan. 
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Amidst these rumblings of discord, the con- 
stituent Assembly met in New Delhi on December 
9. The Congress ahd many other organisations 
were fully represnted but the vacant seats suggested 
that there were many yet to come. .Dr. Sachidananda 
Sinha was elected temporary Chairman. He spoke 
of the determination of the assembly “to frame a 
constitution reared for immortality, if the work of 
man may justly aspire to such a title.** Messages 
came from the United States, from Australia, and 
from China wishing the assembly success in its 
onerous task, but none came from Lord Wavell, 
the Viceroy or from His Majesty’s government. 
Lord Wavell perhaps thought it prudent to be away 
from Delhi for reasons best known to himself. 

Mr. Churchill asked iD Parliament whether or 
not the meetings 'held in Delhi on and since 
December were those of a valid constituent assembly, 
but the government spokesman, Mr. Alexander. kept 
an ominous silence. 

The constituent assembly ’ did meet,, but it was 
not confident of itself. Acharya Kripalani gave 
notice of a resolution to set up a committee of 
fifteen members to frame rules of procedure re- 
garding sections and committees. When he began 
moving the resolution, he dropped the words 
“sections and committees’* and said that they were 
by implication parts of the constituent assembly. 
There were members who took serious objection to 
the dropping of these words. They did not wish to 
alienate the Muslims when they came in Dr. Shyam 
Prasad Mukerjee insisted on his mentioning the 
words which were originally part of the resolution. 
Mr. Nehru who had advised the omission now 
supported the retention of the words. 

On December 13, Pandit Nehru moved the 
objective resolution. To him, it was not a mere 
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resolution but “a declaration, a firm resolve, a pledge 
an undertaking, a dedication." He referred to his 
visit to London. He went there beciuse of a personal 
request from the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
and came back “without any message of cheer, but 
with a large measure of disappointment. It has been 
a blow to me and it has hurt me that just at the 
moment when we arc going to stride ahead, ob- 
structions arc placed in our way, new limitations arc 
mentioned which had not been mentioned previously 
and new methods of procedure were suggested 
Even his enthusiasm for the vision of a sovereign 
republic of India would not help him overcome his 
bitterness. The mover's enthusiasm and bitterness 
were infectious and most of the members, assembled 
wondered why they should not begin discussion of 
the resolution even then, but there were sober minds 
which could transcend the enthusiasm and bitterness 
of the moment and look into the dim future. 
Dr. Jayakar and Dr. Ambedkar counselled patience- 
The League was not there. The represen a lives of 
the Princes were not there. The resolution i was 
likely to scare away most or the Princes whom the 

Cabinet Mission had promised to make independent 

rulers. There was no harm in waning fo/ a timc 
The President, Rajendra Prasad appreciated this 
counsel of patience and wisdom and announce 
further discussion or the resolution would he 
postponed to the January meeting of the assembly. 


The year 1946 was indeed an eventful year but 
when it ended, we still found ourselves groping in 
the dark and treading on uncertain ground. 


The All- India Congress Committee met in due 
course to ratify the decisions of the working 
Committee oo the British government’s statement 
of December 6. The resolution agreeing to the 
interpretation of the statement in regard to the 
procedure to be followed in tbe sections of the 
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constituent assembly was discussed with considerable 
vehemence. Though the resolution was carried by a 
majority, there were many who did not see ej*e to eye 
with the Working Committee. Babu Purushottamadas 
Tandon, the leader of the dissenting group moved an 
amendment but it was rejected. Sri Jayaprakash 
Narain and a few Socialists were severely critical 
of the attitude of the members of the Working 
Committee. Sarat Chandra Bose, the veteran 
Congressman of Bengal resigned in protest from the 
Working Committee Those who once strained at a 
gnat were now willing to swallow a camel. The 
scales, as it were, seemed to fall from the eyes of 
many and the idealists found themselves reduced to a 
small minority. 

The Muslim Leaeue was not prepared to 
reciprocate the friendly feelings of the Congress, and 
hence it asked His Majesty’s government to declare 
that the constitutional plan formulated by the Cabinet 
Mission had failed because the Congress bad not 
accepted the plan of May 16. It demanded that the 
constituent assembly should be forthwith dissolved. 
It charactised the A. I. C. C. resolution as no more 
than “ a dishonest trick, and jugglery of words by 
which the Congress has again attempted to deceive 
the British government, the Muslim League and the 
public”. 

The Scheduled Castes Federation, disowned by 
its patron and having little faith in the Congress and 
in the Constituent Assembly decided to appeal to the 
TJ. N. O. It passed a resolution in favour of sub- 
mitting to the Council of the United Nations the 
case of the sufferings of the Scheduled Castes in 
India against the Hindus for their acts of social, 
economic and political tyranny. A comprehensive 
memorandum was drawn up by Dr. Ambedkar and 
adopted by the Federation but we do not know if it 
was submitted and what came of it afterwards. 
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Dcsp tc the clamour of the Muslim League, the 
coldness of the British government, and the whim- 
perings of the Scheduled Castes Federation, the 
Constituent Assembly resumed its session in January 
nnd adopted the Objective Resolution Winding up 
the discussion, Nehru referred to those who were 
absent and said that no work would I be he. Id up i 
future whether any one came or not There has been 
waiting enough “Not only six weeks waiting nut 
many in this country have waited for generations 
too’* 


He made a passing reference to the repre 
sentatives or the Princes also The idea 
sovereignty enshrined in the resolution was not It -y 
to recommend itself to certain rulers of Indian States 
It was too late in the day to hug the ,f v '"° lr d 5 He 
kingship Time has rendered the right 
declared in no uncertain terms that 
the subject of the political aims ^ „ cc that 

momrehyrthe Union Government svotddnoUtandm 

British 7 Commonwealth 011 there could di mjl ( b' 
monarchies within the Indian [ e P^ b J^ f | y G f 
Indian government would aim a£ '\ as W e U sav ,T th .s, 
freedom in all parts of India All y g 

that such of them as are big enough to i form ^,1 ^ 
or group themselves into small uni 0 f 

autonomous units with a very , Iar £ e ™j ou u t to 
freedom to do as they choose, subject, uo doubt, 1 
certain central functions 10 which they will P 
with the Centre ** 

On January 5 Sri Rajagopalachari moved for 
the appointment of a Committee to define the P 
of the Union Centre In the course of his speech, ne 
explained with his characteristic precision the caus. 
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of the Leagues absence from the Constituent 
Assembly “It is not only a matter of culture and good 
breeding but statesmanship to think of other people 
than ourselves when we deal with any matter This 
is why in proposing every action, honourable 
members have to deal with the intention and purpose 
of those who are not yet present in our assembly We 
found a great many possibilities of misunderstanding 
and we try to anticipate these difficulties and remove 
possibles of misunderstanding as far as we can 

“I should mention, therefore, that those who 
are absent should not misunderstand the purpose of 
this Committee, I am proposing The Muslim 
League policy has been to secure a separate sovereign 
State of their own If they had only restricted their 
claims to what legitimately should be ashed in 
pursuance of their policy, they might have achieved 
their object and they would not have been in their 
present difficulty Let me put it frankly The 
greatest difficulty of the Muslim League now is thit 
they have to join this assembly on the explicit con 
dition that they must accept the single sovereign 
State ideal and that is why they find it difficult to 
come That is why all this postponement whv 
the League fixed its date always after the meetings of 
other political parties That is why even after the 
last adjounment, the League has been unable to come 
and join us Let us understand the difficulties ot the 
other side If the League comes in it comes on the 
express understanding that India will be only one 
sovereign State That is why it is hesitating to come 
Let us realise the difficulties and not misunderstand 
the dehvs we have to face’* A fine specimen, 
indeed of killing with kindness 

The Indian Princes were not a little perturbed at 
the prospect of India's becoming a republic With 
one resolution, the Constituent Assembly destroyed 
the tradition ot ages and put the prince and the 
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peasant on the same level. Sir B. L. Muter, the 
Dewan of Baroda, hastened to tell the frightened 
Princes that the resolution declaring India a republic 
was merely a statement of the ideals and aspirations 
of the Indian people and did not rule out tnc 
possibility of some units of the federation choosing 
different constitution. The Princes were too con- 
scious of the danger that threatened them to oc 
convinced or consoled. The Constitutional Advis y 
Committee and the commi:tee of Ministers met al 
New Delhi and passed a resolution demanding sinci 
adherence to the terms or the Cabinet Mission s 
proposals and declaring opposition to any extensi 
of powers of the proposed Indian Union . 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes 

adopted a resolution on the question of Indian States 
participation in the delibcrationsofthcConsituen 

Assembly and it was duly ratified by the ru jersef 
Indian States in conference. The nego ati g 
committee of the Prmc« i and of the Constituent 
Assembly met in New Delhi. It f. * notin 
upon the princes that their solitary refuge was not n 
the statement of the Cabinet Ddegation but in the 
goodwill or the Indian people. T hc “ ^ c0 - 
tism suggested to them that their duty f a 

operate with the people of India in 'he fr 8 of - 

constitution which would redound to the ' 8 ^ 

every one in the country. It did not take 'hcmloaB 
to realise that their own subjects w f r S ;_h t of the 
The States’ Peoples’ Conference denied the right 

Princes to select States Peoples’ representatives i 
the Constituent Assembly. Most of the Prine 
enough wisdom to realise that they would be 
only if they had subjects. Instead of seeking P 
tection in outworn theories of constitutional law « 
sovereignty, they wisely submitted to the inevn- 
able. The negotiating committee of the constituent 
assembly was courteous enough to recognise in these 
Princes the vestiges of a vanishing glory and give them 
the consideration that greatness fallen always demands. 
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While these developments were going on in the 
constituent assembly, a crisis was brewing in another 
quarter Sardar Pate! publicly declared that the Con- 
gress would withdraw from the Viceroy's Cabinet * if 
league members were allowed to remain under 
present conditions ** Congress members of the in- 
terim government have ashed the British government 
either to require the Muslim League to share m the 
drafting of a constitution or to leave the cabinet 
“Unless the Muslim League gets out, we will go out ” 

Liaquat All retorted “We Muslims want to live 
in this subcontinent as an independent and self-res- 
pecting people and are in no way interested or pre 
pared to submit to a change of misters We shall 
live our lire in our own way as a nation This can be 
possible only if we have a free and independent 
State of our own and that is Pakistan ” f 

Sardar Patel’s declaration made the Viceroy 
realise that the situation was grave indeed but he him- 
self could do nothing to case it The Cabinet at home 
had to answer for the indiscretions of its representative 
inlndia Mr Atlee and his colleagues almost despaired 
of a solution of the Indian problem They realised 
that their ingenuity could not cope with the ever- 
worsemng situation in this country The Cabinet 
decided that the Indian parties should be made to 
solve their problems Prime Minister Atlcc presented 
In the House of Commons on February 20 the British 
Government’s White Paper on the constitutional 
future of India “His Majesty’s Government desire 
to hand over their responsibility to authorities esta- 
blished by a constitution approved by all parties in 
India in accordance with the Cabinet Mission’s plan 
but unfortunately there is at present no clear prospect 
that such a constitution and such authorities will 
emerge The present state of uncertainty is fraught 
with danger and cannot be indefinitely prolonged His 
Majesty’s government wish to make it clear that it is 
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their definite intention to take necessary steps to 
effect transference of power to responsible Indian 
hands by a date not later than June I94S”. 

The White Paper was partly Britain’s confession 
of failure to solve the Indian problem in her own way 
nnd partly an answer to the Congress that it was not 
Britain’s business to induce the Muslim League either 
to get out of the interim government or to get into 
the constituent assembly Britain was not going to 
worry any more about the quarrels and bickerings of 
the Indian parties If the Congress and the League 
did not deem it wise to come to terms and set up a 
united central government, Britain would still leave 
India handing over her responsibility to any govern- 
ment or governments that existed then In plain 
language, Britain would negotiate agreements with 
the Congress Party for the administration of the 
Hindu majority areas and with the Muslim League 
for the Muslim majority areas. 

It is interesting to enquire why Britain decided 
to withdraw in haste from India It was not under 
threat of any direct action by the Congress The war 
had crippled Britain’s naval strength m the area of 
the Indian ocean If India became free and strong, 
she might become the guardian of peace in this 
region For the peace of the world, ft was necessary 
that Britain’s hold over India should go In short, it 
was being realised by large sections of Englishmen that 
the Indian empire was more a liability than an asset 

When one tries to assess the reaction produced 
by the British announcement, one is reminded of 
Prior’s “Reasonable. AfXluiUoo. ” 

“A different cause” says Parson Sly, 
The same effect may give 
Poor Lubm fears that he may die. 

His wife that he may live” 
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The Nawab of Bhopal, the Chancel Io»- of the 
Princes Chamber welcomed the statement because in 
his opinion it would help the States play a vital pirt 
in the buttdmg up of a happy and contented India. 
According to him, a contented and happy India was 
not necessarily a united lndn The announcement 
ically gave him glimpses of Pakistan 

The “Dawn”, the organ of the Muslim League 
shared the satisfaction of the Nawab because 
Mr Atlee and his colleagues realised at last what the 
Muslim League had repeatedly asserted, that the hope 
of framing an agreed constitution fora united India 
was an idle dream 

Jawaharlal Nehru commended the statement as 
“a wise and courageous one and hoped that the work 
of the constituent assembly would be carried on with 
great vigour and speed” 

Mr Jinnah was happy to sec in the statement a 
real promise of Pakistan. 

In this way the effect produced on the different 
political parties was the same, the feeling of satis- 
faction though the cause of the satisfaction was as 
different as the colour of the parties themselves 
The advocates of United India and those who cried 
for Pakistan alike found, in the manner of poor 
Lubin and his wife, satisfaction m the historic 
* statement 

The Secretary of the Communist Party was a>tute 
enough to see m the statement something which the 
other political parties c iuld not see He and his party 
scented danger in it and had every reason to be 
suspicious of it “It is not a British pledge to quit 
India but an imperial manouvre to gam time’' 
Communist utterances, regardless of their substance, 
had a novelty about them which commanded attention 



While in India, the Atlec announcement gave for 
opposite reasons almost universal satisfaction, in 
England, it violently disturbed the dovecoats of 
imperialism Sir Stafford Cnpps did indeed ably 
defend government’s decision to withdraw from India 
but nil his eloquence failed to convince Mr Churchill 
who bewailed in language worthy of a poet the loss of 
a great empire He observed that the Prime Minister’s 
statement was indistinguishable from the other state- 
ment made m India in 1942 “Leave India ia God's 
hands* in modern parlance, leave her to anarchy” 

The Prime Minister brojght the debate to a close 
with a short speech ringing with sincerity “What- 
ever differences there may be between us in this 
house on the matter, I am quite sure the whole 
House will wish god-speed to the new Viceioy in his 
mission It is a mission, not as has been suggested , 
of betrayal, on our part, it is a mission of ful- 
fillment u 

The Working Committee of the Congress met on 
March 8 and passed a resolution welcoming the decla- 
ration of the British government The Committee 
expressed the wish that for the smooth transfer of 
power, the interim government should be recognised 
as a Dominion government, the Viceroy should fun- 
ction as a constitutional head and that the Central 
government should be regarded as a Cabinet govern- 
ment with full authority and responsibility 

The Working Committee should have known that 
there was very little chance if its hopes being fulfilled 
There was no reason to hope that the British govern- 
ment or the Viceroy would at this stage compel the 
Leigue members to suppress their individuality and 
lose themselves in a Congress dominated cabinet 
That the Committee was fully conscious of ihe utter 
futility of its hopes is clear from that part of the re 
solution which dealt with the constituent assembly “It 
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has been made cleat that the constitution framed by 
the constituent assembly will apply onlv to those 
areas which accept it It must also be understood 
that any province or part of a province which accepts 
the constitution and desires to join the Union cannot 
be prevented from doing so Thus, there must be no 
compulsion either way and the people will themselves 
decide their future'’ This part of the resolution 
amounted to a candid admission on the part of the 
Working Committee of the utter impossibility of one 
central government for the whole of India For the 
first time, Congress succumbed to the inexorable 
realities of the situation If the Congress could not 
pretent the birth of Pakistan it could beat Mr Jinnah 
with his own stick That the Committee was conscious 
of the inevitability of the division of India is clear 
from what it said about the necessity for the division 
of the Punjab into two provirces-the predominantly 
Muslim part and the predominantly-non-Musbm 
part The vision of a united India was growing 
thinner and thinner, was fading away. 


The Muslim League evolved a new technique, the 
aim of which was to drive away the Congress and 
coalition ministries in the North-West Frontier, the 
Punjab, and Assam and inslal themselves m thetr 
places They had perfected the technique of direct 
action Mr Alice’s February statement furnished 
the Leacue a timely stimulus to pursue thedirectnction 
with a desperation that transformed men into brutes 
As the State Paper had suggested that m June 1948 
the British government would transfer power to pro- 
vincial governments, the League could not rest idle 
If it was possible to wstal League ministries m the 
Punjab, North West Frontier and Assam before June 
1948 Pakistan would take shape as a matter of course 
The League raised the cry m all the three provinces 
that civil liberty was in danger and challenged the 
might of the ministries there 
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Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, Chief Minister of the 
runjib hid not the nerve to tike up the challenge 
Trc nonce would either not do its duty or was pre- 
vented from doing it by the Governor who did not 
conceal his sympathy for the Muslim League The 
League campaign here was but the repetition of 
Noakhali and Hindus and Sikhs were slaughtered in 
thousands The Chief Minister found that he was 
neither chief nor minister, took counsel with his 
Muslim colleagues, and gave in the resignation of his 
ministry The Hindu and Sikh Ministers who had 
been propping up the ministry had the painful feeling 
that they were being poorly let down Inspite of 
Governor Jenkm’s sympathy, the League could not 
succeed in enforcing a communal dictatorship in the 
Punjab As the League could not form the ministry, 
and take over the government, the province came 
under Section 93 The only effect of the agnation 
was to make the Hirdus and the Sikhs realise the 
wisdom of the partition of the Puujab The stoutest 
champions of undivided Punjab were transformed 
by cruel circumstance nto the wildest clamourers for 
a divided Punjab It did not take the League long to 
repent its folly but repentance came too late The 
League over-reached itself and lost what would have 
been a fair slice of Pakistan 

In the North-West Frontier, a similar campaign 
war carried on for a long time Here too, the Gover- 
nor was on the side of the agitators but the Chief 
Minister, Khjn Sahib refused to be brow-beaten The 
campaign gradually fizzled out In Assam, Congress 
Chief Minister Bardoloi prohibited tendentious spee- 
ches and writings of Muslim leaders whose plan was 
to make Assam also a Muslim majority province by 
immigration of Muslims from Bengal When the 
Leaguers found th it they could not play their nefar- 
ious game with impunity, they turned defenders of 
civil liberty As in the North west Frontier, here too 
the League campaign proved a dismal failure 
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WavelPs departure from India as Viceroy and 
Governor-General was an event of great importance 
in the freedom movement of this country. It marked 
the close of one long era of intrigue and inaction. It 
was widely felt in India and also in England that 
instead of facilitating the constitutional advance of 
India, Wavell was actually acting asa clog to progress. 
To some extent, he was responsible for undermining 
the prestige and usefulness of the interim government. 
His sympathy for the Muslim League, though not 
openly avowed, was evident in his unseemly haste to 
bring its representatives into the interim government. 
The Labour government realised that at this fateful 
hour in the history of India, the place of Viceroy and 
Governor General should be filled by one who was 
free from political prejudice and who would carry 
out the instructions of the government without mental 
reservations On the eve of his departure from this 
country. Lord Wavell said in a message to the people, 
“You have dangerous and difficult, days ahead. But 
you will overcome them. I am conscious of mistakes 
I have made in these years but I hope you will know 
that I have always tried to work for the welfare of 
India's inhabitants and for the advancement of India 
to self-rule”. 

It is uncharitable to question a min’s intentions 
of which we know nothing. Wavell might have had 
very good intentions but his action and inaction alike 
had the one effect of complicating the political 
situation in the country and of creating dangers and 
difficulties which could have been avoided. 

On March 23, Lord Mountbattcn was sworn in 
as Vicetoy and Governor-General of India. From 
the moment of his landing, he took up in earnest the 
task he had been entrusted with He invited Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr.Jinnah for talks in Delhi. He 
invited the Governors of provinces for a conference 
to be held in April. He went on reminding Indian 
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leaders of the need for reaching a solution within the 
next few months. It seemed that he was the man 
whom Destiny had appointed to bring peace and 
freedom to a great country. 



FREEDOM COMES 


When we knew that we eould not have what we 
liked, we began liking what we knew we could have. 
We meekly succumbed to inexorable circumstance 
The Congress reconciled itself to the division of India 
when it realised that one undivided India and one 
government would ever remain a dream We learnt 
to make a virtue of necessity, we learnt that in 
politics as in life, sentiment is more powerful than 
theories 

Perhaps it had dawned upon the political parties 
that the vision of a united, undivided India was 
nothing more than a vision to be conjured up in 
solitude, The Congress began thinking in terms of 
the division of India, division of certain provinces. 
The constituent assembly continued functioning but 
the Princes were still hesitant The Chancellor of 
the Princes* Chamber still clung to his faith that the 
Indian States would be able to come out of the pre- 
vailing political confusion as sovereign States and 
hence he applied the brake to the natural inclination 
of those Princes who wanted to identify themselves 
with the constituent assembly As paramountcy 
would not revert to the successor government or 
governments, the States as soveieign independent 
entities would be in a position to strike their 
bargain He did not approve of the impatience of 
some oT his brother princes to lose tnemselves in 
the crowd 

The Sikh leaders and legislators met in Lahore 
and unanimously and vociferously demanded the 
division of the Punjab Eleven Bengal representatives 
in the central ossemly approached the Viceroy with a 
memorandum in which they asked for the immediate 
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constitution of a separte proviuce ia north and west 
Bengal: Hindu Bengal paid the highest price and 
stood disillusioned. Jawaharlal Nehru wanted the 
leaders of parties to sit round a table and take a 
final decision about the fate of India but no one came 
forward to sit round the table because every one had 
come to the conclusion that division was inevitable. 

Pakistan was surely coming and Mr. Jinnah was 
happy but h is happiness was ringed with a certain 
anxiety. He was to get his. pound of flesh but 
nothing more than what was warranted by the bond. 
He feared that the Congress had still some clever 
plan to outwit him at the very close of the game. He 
did not relish the talk of the division of Bengal and 
the Punjab. He did not like Congressmen using the 
language of the League and adopting its theories. 
When he found that the Congress was earnest in 
imitating him, instead of being flattered, he got 
frightened and denounced its move as one actuated by 
spite, malice and bitterness. 

Mr. Jinnah declared in New Deihi: “The 
question of the division of India as proposed by the 
Muslim League is based on the fundamental fact that 
there are two different nations, Hindus and Muslims 
and the underlying principle is that we want a 
national home and a national State in our homelands 
which are predominantly Muslim and comprise of the 
units of the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind, Baluchistan, Bengal and Assam. 

It is a mistake to compare the basic principle of the 
demand for Pakistan and the demand for cutting up 
the provinces throughout India into fragments. I do 
hope the Viceroy and His Majesty's government will 
not fall into the trap and commit a gave error. The 
Congress propaganda is intended to disrupt and put 
obstacles, obstructions and difficulties in the way of 
an amicable solution. It is quite obvious that they 
have put ap the Hindu Mahasabha in Bengal and the 
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Sikhs in the Punjab and the Congress press is 
inciting the Sikhs and misleading them. 

Mr. Jinnah was evidently wrong. Tf the 
Congress ever misled any one, it was but itself. “The 
“United India Ship” had foundered, and the Congress 
was now busy salvaging. The obstacles in the way 
of Pakistan of Mr. Jinnah’s own conception were 
placed by the Cabinet Mission itself in its declaration 
of May 16”. The setting up of a sovereign State of 
Pakistan on the lines claimed by the Muslim League 
would not solve the communal problem (minority) nor 
can we see any justification for including in a 
sovereign Pakistan those districts of the Punjab 
and of Bengal and of Assan in which the population 
is predominantly non-Muslim. Every argument 
that can be used in favour of Pakistan can equally 
in our view be used in favour of the exclusion of the 
non-Muslim areas from Pakistan.” 

The Congress would agree to divide India but 
the Congress would do it with a vengeance. 
Mr. Jinnah could endure his own despair but not 
another’s'hope. 


The Congress could now ignore the Muslim 
League but it could not ignore the Indian States 
The represenatives of the States were not present in 
the constituent assembly. The Princes were appealed 
to and given assurance that their autonomy would be 
respected but there was no tangible response. The 
Nawah of Bopal had his eye on Pakistan and to gain 
time,.- he managed to get resolutions of doubtful 
value passed by the Princes’ Chamber The princes 
met in conference in Bombay and passed a resolution 
ratifying the agreement reached by the Negotiating 
Committee of the Constituent Assembly and their 
own The resolution gave individual rulers freedom 
to enter the Constituent Assembly, “at any time 
judged appropriate by the States concerned”. This 



indeed was an interesting resolution which resolved 
nothing. The Nawab did not want the Princes to get 
into the Constituent Assembly and at the same time 
he did not want his motives to be peered into. The 
Chancellor did not believe in doing things in a hurry. 
Some of the Princes wished to wait and watch 
developments; the others who wanted to co-operate 
with British India were worried over the fruits of 
that co-operation. The new Viceroy and his ways 
should be known and the final picture was only 
shaping itself. Those who cherished their inde- 
pendence were indeed justified in being wary. 

The hesitation of the Princes was, however, short- 
lived. When the Constituent Assembly met on April 
20, the President gave the representatives of a few 
States a warm welcome. They came from Jaipur, 
Jodpur, Udaipur. Bikaner, Baroda. Rewa, and from 
far off Cochin. Their very presence thrilled the House 
and the words they spoke were like manna for starved 
souls. It was an event of supreme importance in so 
far as it suggested the coming together of those who 
had been kept apart for mere than two centuries. 
Sir B. L Mitter, Dewan of Baroda who had a large 
share in shaping the event addressed the House in 
words vibrant with a disarming sincerity. “We wish 
to share in the freedom of India. We, therefore, want 
to share the responsibility of framing the constitu- 
tion We want to march along with you but the 

pace has to be regulated without impeding the for- 
ward movement. We do not believe in isolated, 
independent existence which can only weaken the 
Union. We have come in a spirit of whole-hearted 
co-operation and not in a spirit of securing special 
privileges at the cost of the Union.*’ Sardar 
Panikkar, and Sri V. T. Krishnamachari and Sri. 
Panamptlli Govindj Men on addressed the House in 
such a way as to make every one assured of the 
increassing co-operation of the States. These seven 
Indian States set the example and before long thirty 
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five more States sent their representatives to the 
Constituent Assembly which thus grew in size and 
importance and set about its work with joy and 
confidence 

While partition was the word on every one’s 
lips, some noted Bengalis both League and Congress 
began talking about a united, independent Bengal 
Sarat Chandra Bose who resigned in protest against 
the decision of the Working Committee allowing 
partition of Bengal and the Punjab was the leader of 
this group His panacea for all nationl ills was the 
establishment of socu'ism, a much vaunted sovereign 
remedy the virtues of which had nowhere been finally 
proved Unfortunately for him, the authorities of 
the Congress had passed the stage when ‘isms* had 
any fascination for them They had learned from 
bitter experience that new ‘isms’ and old theories did 
not work in a world run mad with anger and hatred 
When men agreed to differ, to quarrel and even to 
kill one another, there was no meaning in preaching 
the gospel of unity For years the Congress had 
laboured to make out that the difference between the 
Hindus and the Muslims was superficial and was the 
result of the machinations of a third party, but the 
tragedies of Noakhali Bihar and Ludhiana brought 
home to them that there was between the two com- 
munities an inherent and natural incompatibility 
Sri Sarat Chandra Bose still clung to his illusion and 
orgainsed the anti Pakistan front Both Mr Suhra- 
wardy and Bose approached Mahatma Gandhi for 
his approval of their plan but Gan*?hiji in one of his 
postprayer speeches referred to this move for a united 
sovereign Bengal and said \h it he would never be 
guilty of supporting anything which could not be 
publicly and honestly defended Why Sarat Chandra 
Bose took upon himself a task which on the very face 
of it was beyond him passes our understanding 

Lord Mountbatten went about his W'irk in dead 
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earnest He interviewed Gandhiji and Jinnah 
separately as man> as six times and also other leaders 
of importance He did not grope for his way as the 
Indian leaders had already cleared a path for him 
They had confessed their helplessness to arrive at any 
kind of agreement and surrendered to him the 
initiative which originally rested with them He had 
by the end ot April arrived at definite conclusions 
It was widely believed that the division or India and 
certain provinces was inevitable, and certain news- 
papers published a skeleton of the plan of partition 
which caused a flurry in League circles and startled 
Mr Jinnah 

Mahatma Gandhi still hoped that Mr Jinrith 
would relent and India's unity could be maintained 
He took the initiative for an interview with Mr Jinnah 
was with him for thre < * long hours, and had great 
argument about and against Pakistan but he came out 
by the same door as by the one he had gone w Both 
of them were leaders but with a difference 

“Two men look out through the ssme bara, 

One sees the mud, and one the stars” 

Mr Jinnah had reason to fear that the moment 
of his triumph would also be the moment of his 
humiliation Big slices of his “home-land were to 
be snatched away by the Hindu Congress Perhaps 
h- realised that the race was not always to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong He would have his 
Pakistan, but the principle of self determination 
would be pressed into service by the Congress as 
well Mr Jmnab was thus pinned to his own 
principle and the spacious Pakistan of his dreams 
dwindled into “a truncated moth ealen” Pakistan 

Perhaps his memory might have wandered back 
to the year 1944 whin some one placed before him 
his “Basis of Settlement’ 
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Early in May, the Viceroy left for London He 
returned at the end of the month with proposals for 
the transfer of power and responsibility to Indian 
hands He invited seven Ind an leaders representing 
the Congress, the League, and the Sikh community, 
to meet him on June 1 At the meeting, he gave 
them a full account of his discussions both m India 
and in England which induced His Majesty’s govern- 
ment to formulate their proposals for the transfer of 
power to Indian hands The seven Indian leaders 
retired for the day, gave the proposals the deep con- 
sideration they deserved, and the next day announced 
their willingness to accept them 

The Viceroy had a separate meeting with the 
Chancellor of the Princes’ Chamber, and with 
members of the States Negotiating Committee 

The same day, June 6, the Viceroy gave the 
people of India in a broadcast a vivid account oT the 
Phn and how it was evolved 

“Since my arrival in India at the end of March, 
I have spent almost every day in consultation with as 
many of the leaders and representatives of as many 
communities and interests as possible I wish to say 
how grateful I am for all the information and helpful 
advice they have gwen me ” 

“Nothing I have heard or seen in the past few 
weeks has shaken my firm opinion that, with a 
reasonable measure of goodwill between the com- 
munities, a unified India would be the best solution 
of the problem ” 

“For more than a hundred years, four hundred 
millions of you have lived together and this country 
has been administered as a single country This has 
resulted in unified communications, defence, postal 
services, and currency, and absence of tariff and 
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customs barriers, and the basis for an integrated 
political economy. My great hope was that communal 
differences would not destroy all this**. 

“My first course in all my discussions was, 
therefore, to urge the political leaders to accept 
unreservedly the Cabinet Mission Plan of May 16. 
1946. In my opinion, that plan provides the best 
argument that can be devised to meet the interests of 
all communities of India. To niy great regret, it 
has been impossible to obtain agreement cither on 
the Cabinet Mission Plan, or on any other plan that 
would preserve the unity of India But there has 
been no question of coercing any large areas in which 
one. community has a large majority to live against 
their will under a government in which another 
community has a majority. And the only alternative 
to coercion is partition.** 

“But when the Muslim League demanded the 
partition of India, the Congress used the same 
arguments for demanding in that event the partition 
of certain provinces. To my mind, this argument is 
unassailable. In fact, neither side proved willing to 
leave a substantial area under the government of the 
other. I am, of course, as much oppossed to parti- 
tion of provinces as l am to the partition of India 
herself, and for the same basic reasons. For just. as 
I feel that there is an Indian consciousness which 
would transcend communal differences, so I feel that 
there is a Punjabi and Bengali consciousuess which 
has evoked a loyalty to their provinces. And so I 
felt that it was essential that the people of India 
would decide the question of partition. 

The procedure for enabling them to decide for 
themselves whether they want the Britsh to hand over 
power to one or two governments is set out in the 
statement which will be read out to you. But there 
are one or two points on which 1 would like to add a 
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note or explanation. 

“It is necessary in order to ascertain the will of 
the people of the Punjab, Bengal and part of Assam 
to lay down boundaries between the majority Muslim 
areas, and the remaining areas* I want to make it 
clear that the ultimate boundaries will be settled by a 
Boundary Commission and will almost certainly not 
be identical with those which have been provisionally 
adopted”: 

“We have given careful consideration to the 
position of the Sikhs. This valiant community forms 
an eighth part of the population of the Punjab, but 
they are so distributed that any partition of the pro- 
vince will inevitably divide them. AH of us who have 
the good of the Sikh community at heart are very 
sorry to think that partition of the Punjab which they 
themselves desire cannot avoid splitting them to a 
greater or lesser extent. The exact degree of the 
split will be left to the boundary Commission on 
which body they will, of course, be represented. 

“The whole plan may not be perfect but like all 
plans, its success will depend on the spirit of good- 
will with which it is carried out. I have always felt 
that once it was desired in what way to transfer 
power, the transfer should take place at the earliest 
possible moment but the dilemma was that if we 
waited until a constitutional set-up for all-India was 
agreed, we should have to wait a long time, particu- 
larly, if partition was decided on. Whereas if we 
handed over power before the constituent assemblies 
had finished their work, we should leave the country 
without a constitution. The solution of the dilemma 
which I put forward is that His Majest's government 
should transfer power now to one or two governments 
of British India, each having Dominion Status as 
soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. 
This I hope will be within the next two months. I 
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am glad to announce that His Majesty’s Goverment 
have accepted this proposal for introduction in 
Parliament this session. As a result of these 
decisions, the special function of the India Office 
will no longer have to be carried out and some other 
machinery wit! be set up to conduct future relations 
between His Majesty’s Government and India”. 


“I wish to emphasise that this legislation will 
not impose any restriction on the power of India as 
a whole or of the two States if there is partition, to 
decide their relationship to each other and to the 
other member States of the British Commonwealth. 

"Thus the way is open to art arrangement by 
which power can be transferred many months earlier 
than the most optimistic of us thought possible and 
at the same time leave it to the people of British 
India to decide for themselves on their future which 
is the declared policy of His Majesty’s government. 

"I have made no mention of the Indian States 
since the new decision of His Majesty’s government 
are concerned with the transfer of power to British 
India. 

The British Government’s Plan”.- 

Division of India into Hindustan and Pakistan 
and immediate measures for the partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal. 

No change in the interim government until 
partition has been effected when two separate govern- 
ments will be set up with complete powers in ail 
subjects. 


3. Each provincial legislature to vote on the 
issue of the partition of India. 
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4 Thefiml shape of partition will be decided 
by the Boundary commission 

5 As the implications of partition m the sphere 
of defence, communications and external affairs are 
expected to take time, there will be provision for 
joint working until the two constituent assemblies 
ire in a position to come to a final decision 

6 Referendum Referendum m the North West 
Frontier Province without any di turbance in the 
present mmtstry to decide which of the constituent 
assemblies they should join 

7 Until the position of Bengal is clear, Sylhet 
district will continue as at present where there will be 
a referendum to decide which province it Will be 
part of, Bengal or Assam 

8 While paramountcy will lapse according to 
His Majesty's government's declaration of May 16, 
His Majesty’s government will not enter into military 
or other agreements with Indian States and they will 
use their influence to persuade the States to join one 
or the other or the two dominions 

9 The attainment of Dominion status will be 
without prejudice to the right of the Indian consti- 
tuent assemblies to decide in due course whether or 
not the part of India in respect of which they have 
authority will remain m the British Commonwealth 
of Nations” 

Nehru, Iinnah and Sard ir Baldev Singh accepted 
the, -a?. beVwAC gC the pMtves th-ty ■sept evented 

but the Hindu Mahasabha struck a note of discord 
A resolution moved by N C Chat'erjceand seconded 
by Dr Gokul Chand Narang was passed by the 
Mahasabha “The cardinal principle of the Mahasabha 
has always been the unity and integ-ny of India and 
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under no circumstances could it be a party to the 
vivisection of India in any shape or form. The 
Committee deeply deplores the fact that the Indian 
National Congress, after having given solemn 
assurances to the Hindu electorates that it stood by 
the unity of India, has betrayed the country by 
agreeing to the partition of India without a re- 
ferendum. The Committee declare that Hindus are 
not bound by this commitment of the Congress.” 

This indeed was a brave resolution which con- 
tained in itself a protest and a challenge. The 
Congress treated the protest lightly, and ignored the 
challenge. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of India, sulking in the shade, found as usual in the 
plan of the British much more than was visible to 
ordinary mortals : *‘The Mmmtbaften award does not 
give India real independence but is the culmination of 
a double-faced imperial policy which while making 
concession to the national demand to transfer power, 
sets in motion disruptive and reactionary forces to 
obstruct the realisation of real independence The 
British policy of divide and rule, exploiting Hindu- 
Muslim differences produced an unprecedented civil 
war and has now culminated in the final act of 
partition of the country into two hostile States which 
they plan to control by entering into alliance with 
reactionary forces in the different partitioned areas. 
And so on, our Communist friends talked of many 
things as the walrus aid: 


“The time has come”, the walrus said, 
To talk of many things. 

Or shoes, and ships, and sealing wax — 
Of cabbage and Kings, 

And why the sea is boiling hot. 

And whether pigs have wings”. 
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Those of the Princes who hnd been hoping to 
buttress their sovereignty with British help were 
sorely disappointed The British government was 
determined to quit India and the Princes had to stand 
on their own legs which they knew they could not 
In the course of a Press conference, the Viceroy 
obser\cd that the States could not enter sep irately as 
dominions If any of the Princes went to him for 
having special treaty, economic or military with 
His Majesty’s Government he would transmit such 
requests ro the proper quarters but the question had 
not so far arisen ’’There can be no negotiation 
between His Majestv’s government and the States 
In the process of quitting power in India, we must 
try to approichitin as legally correct a manner as 
possible " 

There was no room for doubt The States 
should enter into some kind of pohtcal relationship 
with the Indian Union or enter the Consutunent 
Assembly as units of ti e Federation Thev could 
have no independent, isolated existence One by 
one, the State* began entering the Constituent 
Assembly The resolution of the All India Congress 
Committee clinched the issue “We will not re- 
cognise the independence of States in India Further, 
any recognition by any foreign power will be con- 
sidered an unfriendly act” 

Bhopal and Indore still dreamed of independence 
The Nizam in a Firman dechred Hyderabad would 
become an independent sovereign State and would not 
join citl er of the constituent assemblies The Dewan 
ofTravancore announced the decision of the State 
to Restate ttsetf mteprcmtent on August \5 an ft 
appealed to the people to stand solidly behind His 
Highness the Maharaja While the Dewan was 
talking about the independence of the ruler Sri 
Patiom Thanu Ptllai, President of the Travancore 
Congress anticipated a mighty confbt in the form of 
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mass civil disobedience. Not mighty civil disobedi- 
ence but an attack on the Dewan and his sudden exit 
from the State turned the course of events to the 
desired end. 

The Nawab of Bhopal resigned the Chancellor- 
ship of the Princes’ Chamber and^ the Maharaja of 

Patiala took over the duties of this exalted office. 

Events in the country tended to make the Chamber 
thinner and smaller and the Chancellor, his occupation 
none, deemed it wise to wind up the show of pomp 
and prestige. Its place was taken by the Hindu 
Mahasabha which came forward as the champion ^of 
independent Princes who posed themselves as pillars 
of the Hindu faith. 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari and Sarder Panikkaf 
appealed to the Princes to cast olf their : i s usp 
and co-operate with the people of British India by 
entering the Constituent Assembly and sharingUj 
responsibility of framing the const lution 

appeal had its effect and before July repre«n t auv.s 

of almost ail the States took their seats in tne 
Constituent Assembly. The r,rst ..*.“§ • eac ,. 

unification of India was thus areompish'd npeac 

Hyderabad alone still kept aloof cherishing indepw 
dence and caused not a little inconve i 1 I 

authorities in Delhi but in due course, when tne 
Nizam understood that those in Delhi 
the Moghul emperors, he too bowed to the m 
evitable. 

Now we come to the end of our 
14th of June the All-India Con & res fS 0 ,?^y or kinR 
in New Delhi to consider and ratify the WorkmS 
Committee’s acceptance of the British E " j Cr "j' h lee n 
statement of June 3. Two Bundled and e.ghteen 
members hailing from different P^' s „ of Th e “tmos- 
wrre nresent at this histone meeting. The aunos 
ph=re P was tense. One scarcely noticed the smile of 
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achievment, the smile of victory on the faces of men 
who had gathered to determine the destiny of India. 
On the other hind, there seemed to have descended 
upon them a gloom which accompanies defeat and 
shame They looked like men who had gathered 
together for no loftier purpose than eating their 
words Among them, there were some at least 
who refused to brook any compromise with the ideal 
of a united India proclaimed from a thousand plat- 
forms They sincerely felt that the Working 
Committee in its eagerness to score an easy victory 
conveniently forgot its own much boosted ideal It 
seemed that some of these thwarted idealists were 
men of standing in the Congress, and what was 
more, they were men who could speak with vigour 
born of conviction. If they were allowed to freely 
vent their emotion, they would swell the ranks of 
those who believed that Pakistan was a humiliation to 
the Congress in particular and to India in general. 
Noless a person than Babu Purushottami D?s Ta idon, 
the veteran leader from the United Provinces had 
given notice of an amendment to the main olficial 
resolution Every one knew that he was for Akhand 
Bharat and that he would certainly take the Working 
Committee to task for allowing tnc “rape” of this 
great and sacred counry The Working Committee 
must have had its own apprehensions about the fate 
of the resolution Generally, the A I. C C . 
inspite of some brave speeches by certain ‘misguided’ 
members, did not stray from the pith chalked out by 
the Working Committee, but the situation which had 
then developed was such as to make each delegate 
conscious ol the heavy responsibility which had fallen 
on his shoulders Some of them did really feel that 
they had to do something more than raise their 
hands in the democratic manner. 

The members of the Working Committee were 
fully armed to defend their position. They had an 
advantage which the memberss of the All-India 



Congress Committee had not Some of them had 
seats in the government and they could speak from 
personal experience of certain things unknown to the 
delegates at large Office had helped to open their 
eyes to the grim facts of Indian politics and reconciled 
them to the virtue of expediency and to the division 
of India Besides, the Working Committee had full 
confidence in the sense of discipline of the majority 
of the delegates. To add to all this, there was the 
voice of Mahatmajj which had helped Congress to 
tide over many crises m the past 


Pandit Govmd Valiabh Pant moved the draft 
resolution with a speech which was indeed a model 
of restraint and suppression He said nothine about 
the partition but pointed out how the February 
statement was the fulfillment of the Congress demand 
on the British to quit India This was indeed a 

great victory for the Congress and one for which it 
had striven long and sacrificed much 


Maulana Azad who seconded the 
brave enough to admit that the present dcc.s.on va 
not the right decision and to confess that the £ongre 
had no alternative The choice before the Ccnpress 
was not which plan to accept and which to J 
whether the present state of indecision and drill 
should continue. 

The Congress stood by the ideal ° r aUnUed India 
but it was also committed to the 

determination and was against coercing a y S 

areas lo jo.n the union ‘The division , 
country is only or the map of the country, and nol n 
the hearts ot the people, and I am sure, it is going to 
be a short-lived partition” 

The Maulana’s reading or the situation u .s obvi 
ously wrong ns tn 1942 and tfThiiSE* S, °° d 
very little chance or being fulfilled as before 



Babu Purushottama Das Tandon was unsparing 
in his criticism of the Working Committee. “Com- 
pared to the people, and the country, the Working 
Committee is a small thing. Acceptance of the 
resolution will be abject surrender to the British and 
to the Muslim League. The Working Committee 
has failed you but you have the strength of millions 

behind you and you must reject the resolution In 

support of this resolution it has been said that the 
Congress could not go back on its policy of non- 
coercion. If that was so, what would they say to 
the States which expressed their intention to remain 
independent. ? There would be numerous pockets 
of Muslims la India who would say that they wanted 
to go to Pakistan What would they say to them?” He 
concluded his criticism with the bitter observation 
that 1 e would tolerate British Raj ratherthan p irtition. 

Jagat Narain Lai who followed Sri Tandon 
declared that there should be no compromise so far 
as the unity of India was concerned. Sriraathi Ram 
Dulari wanted the A. I. C. C. to be dissolved and 
new elections held on the issue of Pakistan. It 
seemed the speakers even questioned the authority of 
the Working Committee to represent the All-India 
organisation. 

Opposition was mounting and if not checked in 
time, it might overwhelm the sponsors of the 
resolution and their supporters, Mahatma Gandhi 
took upon himself the delicate task of winning over 
the opposition or at least rendering their criticism 
innocuous. He plainly told the gathering that the 
resolution was inconsistent with the previous pro- 
fessions of the Congress and yet he would exhort it 
to accept the resolution without amending it. “The 
acceptance of the plan did not involve the Congress 
alone There were two other parties to it, the British 
government and the Muslim League If at this stage, 
the A. I. C. C. rejected the Working Committee** 
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decision what would the world think of it? The 
consequnnces of rejection would be the finding of a 
n® w set of leaders who would constitute not only the 
Working Committee but also take charge of the 
government If the opponents of the resolution 
could find such a set of leaders, the A I C C could 
then reject the resolution if it so felt They could 
not forget, at the same time, that peace in the 
country was very essential at this juncture *’ Then 
he proceeded to defend the members of the Working 
Committee The members of the Working Committee 
were old and tried leaders who were responsible for 
all the achi'*\ments of the Congress hitherto, and in 
fact, they formed the backbone of the Congress, and 
it would be most unwise if not impossible to remove 
them at this juncture Out of mistakes sometimes 
good emerged Lord Ramachandra was exiled because 
of his father’s mistake but ultimately his exile 
resulted in the defeat of Rnvana, the evil I admit 
that whatever ha* been accepted is not good but I am 
confident tint good will certainly emerge from it ” 

Changing horses in mid-stream was bad enough 
and Gan Ihiji succeeded in diverting the thoughts of 
the audience from the decision of the Working 
Committee to what would happen if the Working 
Committee were competed to resign 

Pandit Nehru spoke alter Gandbiji had defended 
the decision oi the Working Committee “There 
was no question of surrender to the Muslim League 
What he and his followers had agreed to was that the 
issue of partition should be referred to the people for 
a verdict The House would remember Mr C Raja- 
gopalachari’s formula on the basis of which Mahatma 
Gandhi carried on negotiations with Mr. Jinnah At 
that time, he and his colleagues were in Ahmednaaar 
Fort They discussed the question in prison While 
they disagreed with the approach to the whole 
question, there was no disagreement on the formula 
Coercion was not possible Had unwilling parts been 
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forced to stay in the Union, no programme and 
planning would be possible. They must take the 
warning from China. Continued internal strife and 
turmoil would bring the progress of the nation to a 
standstill*’ He did not say what was wrong with 
the approahe. 

“The days of high-sounding resolutions were 
over and the Congress had to face the naked facts of 
life. The Congress could not afford to act in an 
irresponsible manner by passing high-soundint* 
resolutions. A responsible body must not think in 
terms of today only, for there is a tomorrow and a 
day after that. It Would be ridiculous to suggest that 
the British should do everything before they quit the 
country. The June 3, statement would not have 
come out had there been no agreement. It was not 
an imposed award. Circumstances were such that 
the Congress had to agree to it. It was not like one 
of those old decisions of the British Government 
which they could accept or reject. The acceptance 
for which he was wholly responsible did not mean 
that he agreed to everything in the statement hut he 
agreed with the fundamental principles therein”. 

It was indeed an unpleasant surprise to the 
idealists and the protagonists of Akhanda Bhont 
when Jawaharlal Nehru came down from the clouds 
and planted his feet firm on solid earth. Before they 
could recover from their surprise, Sardar Patel told 
them a few plain truths which literally overwhelmed 
them. He told them that the choice before them was 
whether there should be just one division or many 
divisions. Their fight was not against the British. 
The British had no desire to stay in India, and if 
they wished to stay, they could do so only with 
India’s consent. His nine months in office had 
completely disillusioned him of the supposed merits 
of the State Paper. He had seen that Muslim 
officials, high and low, with very few exceptions. 
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were all for the Muslim League Mutual recrimi- 
nations and allegations were the order of the day It 
would be absurd to say, “let the British go away, 
first Then all questions will be solved.” He asked 
the House how the questions were to be solved and 
what would happen afterwards?” 

The resolution was passed Realism triumphed 
over theory The Congress Socialists torn between 
twm loyalties found themselves in the unenviable 
plight of Bundan’s ass They moved neither to the 
left nor to the right 

Mr. Jmnah told the All India Muslim League 
Council which met at New Delhi on June 9 that he 
had done his *job\ and it was upto them to establish 
Pakistan He knew that the occasion did not afford 
scope for eloquence or boastful garrulity and wisely 
refrained from stressing his achievments Most of 
the members felt small because they had to be con- 
tent with * a truncated, moth-eaten” p akisten and yet 
they tried to save face by accepting as a compromise 
the British Government's Plan of June 3 They too, 
like men of the Congress made a virtue of necessity 
and passed for wise man Maulana Hazrat Mahini, 
hailing from the United Provinces sprang an un- 
pleasant surprise on the cheerless gathering wncn he 
leapt to his feet and declared that he emphatically 
opposed the plan, but he had the misfortune to be 
shouted down Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, the 
Premier of Sind was happy at the strange and wonder- 
ful manner in which Pakistan, a mere dream, had 
become an accomplished fact, and he did not forget 
to congratulate Jinnah on his leadership and great 
achievment Z H Lahirt, another honest Muslim 
tried to follow in the footsteps of his brother Mohini 
but no one seemed to be willing to listen to his wail- 
ing It was left to Mohammed Ismail of Madras to 
pour oil on troubled waters Even though he came 
trom a Province which would never become part of 
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Pakistan, be bad no hesitation m supporting the 
official resolution ** It was apparent that the British 
were bent upon transferring power and that, if the 
Muslims rejected the new plan, thev would have no 
alternative but to transfer power to willing hands, 
and they all knew what they meant While it was true 
that the terms offered in the PI in were anything but 
attractive, he felt the Council should accept it The 
resolution was adopted and duly forwarded to the 
Viceroy Those who cried for the moon got the 
crescent which was still the moon though only a part 
of it 


Slogans and sutras, vicarious suffering and 
hortatory eloquence had their use but they did not 
bring us freedom If they could vve would have 
beeu free in the glorious days of 1942 We learnt 
that constutionahsm, even where there was no demo- 
cratic constitution, was not a sign of political senility. 
Political results always call for political action 

The British Government’s Phn of June 3,1917 
was but a revised edition of Cnpps’ offer, and a 
faithful copy of “ Rajajt’s Ba«is of Settlement ” of 
1914 The Cabinet Mission’s Phn was an ultimatum 
to the protagonists both of a United India and of 
Pakistan Where reason failed in 1942 and in 1944, 
time and circumstance triumphed in 1947 The 
whirlgig of time brought forth us revenges “Quit 
India” was turned against us It took us seven long 
years to learn that sunshine cannot be made out of 
cucumber 

When the parties agreed to partition, the Viceroy 
did not allow grass togrowunJer his feet Supcr- 
commiUces and committees were appointed for 
expediting the diusion of assets and of liabilities and 
of everything The Assemblies of the Punjab and 
of Bengal voted for partition and the North West 
Frontier province which the Congress handed over 
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to Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan had its referendum 
The Kbudai Kitmagrs ivho wanted an independent 
Pathan State boycotted the referendum and the 
Muslim League annexed the province to Pakistan A 
Boundary Commission was appointed to demarcate 
boundaries August 15 was drawing near The Bri- 
tish government introduced a Bill in Parliament in 
July enabling the Dominions of Pakistan and India 
to come mto existence With unprecedented speed 
and without any division, the Bill became an Act of 
Parliament Before August 15, the formalities of 
division were completed On this eventful day the 
India of ages became divided and free 

On August 14 when the clock chimed the mid- 
night hour, we reached our journey’s end and the new 
India of our dreams was born It was the hour fixed 
by destiny for the end of our long drawn travail 
The ten years between 1937 and 1947 were indeed 
eventful years We oscillated for a while between 
compromise and non-co-operation but found our- 
selves veering by force of circumstance towards con- 
cession and compromise It is for the furture his- 
torian to assess the value and wisdom of all that 
happened between 1937 and 1947 Things happened 
in a way which made us realise that our strivings 
and sacrifices had a tendency to go awry, that they 
were not the only things which counted for progress 
and victory There were forces at work for which 
we were the least responsible and which ultimately 
goaded us on to constitutionalism and compromise 
We found ourselves no more than mere agents of an 
inscrutable destiny and were wafted to freedom on the 
waves of chance 


“We may talk as if the thing v\ere born 
With sense to work its mind. 

Yet it is but one mask of many worn 
By the Great Face behind” 
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No less a person than Jawaharlal Nehru emphas- 
ised this truth when on the historic midnight of 
August 14 and the first day of our freedom, he spoke 
to the nation words which will always thrill us and 
will never cease to make us humble. 

“Long ago, we made a tryst with destiny and 
now the time conies when we shall redeem our pledge, 
not wholly or in full measure, but very substantially. 
The appointed day has come, the day appointed by 
Destiny, and India stands forth again after long 
slumber and struggle, awake, vital, free and inde- 
pendent. A new star rises, the star of freedom in tbe 
East, a new hope comes into being, a vision long 
cherished materialises. May the star never set, and 
that hope never be betrayed”. 

“The stone the builders rejected became tbe 
corner-stone of the edifice of Free India. 

The lone voice prevailed .” 



APPENDIX 


The Viceroy’s broadcast was followed by that of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: 

“It is with no joy in my heart that I commend 
these" proposals to you, though I have no doubt in 
my mind that this is the right course. For gener- 
ations we have dreamt and struggled for a free and 
independent, united India. The proposal to allow 
certain parts to secede if they so will is painful for 
any of us to contemplate. Nevertheless, lam conv- 
inced that our present decision is the right one even 
from the larger view point. The united India that 
we have laboured for was not one of compulsion or 
coercion, but a free and willing association of a free 
people. It may be that in this wav vv<* shall realise 
tha' united India sooner than otherwise and that we 
shall have a stronger and more secure foundation . 

“We are little men serving great causes but 
because the cause is great, something of that ^great- 
ness falls upon us also. Mighty forces are at , 
the world today and in India, and I have no 'doubt 
that we are ushering in a period of greatness for 
India. The India of geography, history and ™ 
ion, the India of our minds and hearts cannot change . 

Sardar Baldev Singh spoke in a voice trembling 
with emotion. “Till yesterday, we were poroccupted 
with our little selves The plan that has been anno- 
unced steers a course obviously above the conflic.ing 
claims It is not a compromise. 1 prefer To call it a 
settlement It dues not please everybody, not the 
Sikh community anyway, but it is certainly something 
worthwhile. Let us take it at that. 



Mr Jinnah exhorted his followers to examine the 
proposals and arrive at their own conclusions. As 
far as he was concerned, he found the proposals 
acceptable inspire of their defects He did not for- 
get to compliment the Viceroy. 



